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ABSTRACT 


NARRATIVE PASTORAL CARE AND UNHEARD SOUTHEAST ASIAN WOMEN: 

MARRIAGE IMMIGRANT WOMEN 

Insuk Kim 

This dissertation has a point concern about the lives of marriage immigrant women 
in Korea. Many marriage immigrant women have come to Korea to have a better life. 
However, many of them have experienced difficulties related to culture, language, 
relationships, and so on because they came to Korea without any preparation for life in a 
strange country. In addition, marriage immigrant women have experienced exclusion, 
discrimination, oppression, and neglect within Korean society because Koreans tend not 
to have the proper ability to coexist with people of other cultures and races. Under these 
circumstances, marriage immigrant women face multilayered and complex difficulties. 

To understand the lives of marriage immigrant women in greater detail and to help 
them through effective pastoral counseling, this study began with two questions: what do 
marriage immigrant women experience, and how can pastoral caregivers respond to 
them? Through empirical research, it has been revealed that marriage immigrant women 
are significantly influenced by the existence or absence of mutuality in their lives. 
Marriage immigrant women have difficulty acquiring mutuality with themselves, others, 
and God because of various factors. In this study, Confucianism, patriarchalism, and the 
Korean emphasis on having pure bloodlines and being a homogeneous nation are 
considered as the main causes for the lack of mutuality in the lives of marriage immigrant 


women. 



After considering the diverse factors for insufficient mutuality in the lives of 
marriage immigrant women, this study provides proper strategies of pastoral counseling 
for them. Marriage immigrant women have difficulty developing mutuality with 
themselves, others, and God because monocultural perspectives influenced by 
Confucianism exclude and limit them. Therefore, intercultural pastoral counseling is 
suggested as an alternative to monocultural approaches. Moreover, pastoral counseling 
needs to liberate marriage immigrant women from oppressive and restrictive structures 
that cause identity confusion and a lack of mutuality in their lives. To address these 
concerns, narrative therapy is proposed as a pastoral counseling approach for helping 
marriage immigrant women develop their identities. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

The term marriage immigrant women ^ '^1 ^ ^ is no longer unfamiliar in 

Korean society. Most Koreans know marriage immigrant women—foreign women who migrate 
to South Korea as brides of Korean men—and are aware of their lives in Korea. However, the 
lives of marriage immigrant women have been given little attention by the Korean government, 
and these women experience the loss of their voice in Korean society. Moreover, while the lived 
stories of marriage immigrant women have been intermittently introduced to Korean society, 
their stories have not been carefully considered from a theological perspective. In this 
dissertation, I argue for the need for significant consideration of the lived stories of marriage 
immigrant women, especially those who are from Southeast Asian countries,^ empowerment of 
these women, and investigation of effective and relevant practices of pastoral care for them. 

Pastoral counseling for marriage immigrant women needs to start from understanding 
women’s lives through various perspectives. I, as a pastoral theologian, will consider their stories 
through contextual analysis using multiple lenses, including history, culture, class, and gender, in 
order to honor the particularity of their stories, which have been restricted and distorted by the 
discourses of the dominant culture. I also use an interdisciplinary approach, embracing pastoral 
care through the interplay of social science, psychology, narrative therapy, and feminist theology 
to obtain an understanding of marriage immigrant women and to establish indispensable 
strategies of pastoral care for them. 

' The term marriage immigrant women refers to women who leave their homelands for financial stability, 
marry Korean men, and settle in Korea. I will provide a complete definition later in this paper. 

^ Although marriage immigrant women come to Korea from many geographical areas, the number of 
marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asia is the highest in Korea. Therefore, this study will cover the story of 
marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries. 
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Discussion of the Problem 

There are three core issues that give rise to the focus of this dissertation. The first is that 
Korean practical theologians have not given careful attention to thoroughly understanding the 
lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. The second is that Korean Christians have been 
complicit in causing marriage immigrant women to be voiceless and powerless, despite various 
approaches to support them. The last issue is that the deficiency of careful consideration of 
marriage immigrant women has meant that they have not been provided with adequate pastoral 
care. 

The rate of international marriages has increased in Korea since 1990, which marked the 
beginning of Korea’s economic growth. During the fifteen years from 1990 to 2005, the number 
of international marriages between Korean men and foreign women increased from 600 to 
159,942.^ During that time, many Korean men who lived in rural areas and ran farming 
operations were unable to find Korean wives due to the limitations of the economy and of their 
geographical locations and academic backgrounds. The problem of these unmarried men became 
a social issue, which the Korean government tried to solve through a social movement that 
encouraged men to marry foreign women."^ The Korean government promoted international 
marriage as a part of government policy. 

However, the Korean government did not consider the effects of this policy on the 
women who would be brought to Korea. This means that resources, assistance, and policies to 
benefit marriage immigrant women were not prepared due to the little attention these women 


^ Kookyum Han, “‘^1 3]-Atl” [The Task of Feminizing Migrants 

and the Rights of Migrant Women], in The Policy Gathering of the National Assembly Library, ed. National 
Assembly Library (Seoul: National Assembly Library, 2006), 12. 

^ Kookyum Han, a] 3:3]1-A]2n A]lr]]iiL :S.7l LL^Sj” [Open Forum to 

Understand the Support for and Policies Regarding the International Marriages of Rural Men], Women Migrants 
Human Rights Center of Korea, May 1, 2007, accessed April 5, 2016, http://www.wmigrant.org/xe2/article/22233 
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received in Korean society. According to the Ministry of Gender Equality and Family, 85 percent 
of marriage immigrant women experience difficulties because most have not had an opportunity 
to learn Korean or had any experience with Korean culture before they arrive in Korea. Without 
support and resources from the government to help them adjust to a new life in Korea, marriage 
immigrant women start life in Korea in a strange place with unfamiliar family members. They 
arrive in Korea facing many life difficulties, in part because the adaptation of marriage 
immigrant women is considered by Koreans to be a personal matter, rather than a societal 
concern.^ In other words, these women begin their lives in Korea with little concern or help 
from the Korean government and society. 

Little by little, as marriage immigrant women’s life crises and cases of human rights 
abuse have become more evident to broader Korean society, Korean churches and theologians 
have started to support them in diverse ways, including Korean-language education, human 
rights counseling, medical services, and worship.^ It is true that these aids focused intensively on 
crises, urgent human rights concerns, and life skills have helped marriage immigrant women 
adapt to their new life. However, these services do not mean these women’s stories have fully 
received the attention of Korean churches and theologians, because Korean churches and 
theologians have not made the effort to carefully interpret and understand these women’s lived 
experiences, which have unique and individual meanings. In other words, Korean Christianity 
has not regarded the existence and lives of marriage immigrant women as important and 
meaningful. 


5 Geon-Soo Han, “^^^1 ^ ^ ^-g-” [Family Life and 

Cultural Encounters of Foreign Wives in Rural Areas], Korean Cultural Anthropology 39, no. 1 (2006): 197. 

Young-Joo Hwang, Tl?!: [Pastoral Care and Counseling for 

Marriage Migrant Women in Korea] (PhD diss., Ehwa Womans University, 2007), 34. 
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Korean society is influenced by Confucianism. Confucianism regards the family as the 
foundation of the nation and understands the family as a patriarchal structure. This patriarchal 
structure has influenced the value of family succession in Korean society, creating a mono-ethnic 
society that emphasizes pure blood in a family line. Many South Koreans view marriage 
immigrant women negatively, thinking their presence and the increase in their numbers 
undermines the maintenance of a mono-ethnic Korean society, which has been proud of its pure 
bloodlines. The remnants of this type of prejudice against marriage immigrant women still work 
in Korean society, and the society looks down upon these women, including their cultures and 
life styles, and demands that they become fully Korean by abandoning their original cultures and 
lifestyles. Korean culture has gradually developed an aversion to the cultures of marriage 
immigrant women, resulting in racism against them. Korean society does not regard their lives as 
meaningful and valuable, so the society does not pay attention to these women. 

Moreover, many marriage immigrant women undergo psychological and physical 
violence and lose personal and social agency at the hands of various people in different places 
because many Koreans despise and disregard them based on erroneous perceptions of these 
women, such as the idea that foreign brides marry Korean men just to gain a better economic life, 
not for love, and are likely to leave their Korean husband and family after receiving citizenship. 

These perspectives on marriage immigrant women are prevalent in Korean society as a 
whole, which has also affected Korean churches and theologians, resulting in inadequate 
attention to these women’s lives and stories in Korean Christianity. For this reason, the life 
experiences of marriage immigrant women have been not regarded as important and valuable. 
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and they have not been clearly discussed in terms of how Korean churches and theologians 
should understand immigrant women’s lives.^ 

Therefore, it is necessary that pastoral care and counseling pay attention to marriage 
immigrant women and consider how to understand and interpret their lived experiences in order 
to provide these women with better care and support. Emmanuel Y. Lartey, a pastoral theologian, 
suggests that reflection is necessary to understand the lived experiences of these women and to 
provide them with effective care, arguing that “pastoral theology is reflective activity that brings 
together action and reflection in dialogically and mutually critical ways.”^ In addition, Christie 
Cozad Neuger states that pastoral theology needs contextual analysis to better understand the 
experiences of individuals and communities.^ Thus, I will address how Korean churches and 
theologians have attended to and understood these women’s lived stories by engaging in critical 
analysis involving social, economic, cultural, and contextual perspectives that can inform 
pastoral care and counseling. 

As the second issue to be discussed in this dissertation, the help Korean churches offer to 
marriage immigrant women can be one-sided without mutual communication that allows the 
voices of these women to be fully heard. Marriage immigrant women have not been able to have 
an influence on the services they receive by sharing their lived experiences, including the 
meaning, value, and purpose of their lives in the Korean context, because they have not been 
given a chance to share their stories due to sexism. 


’ Hyunsun Oh, aJ-o] [A Christian Education 

Response to Female Immigrants in Korea], A Journal of Christian Education in Korea 15 (2007): 250. 

* Emmanuel Y. Lartey, Pastoral Theology in an Intercultural World (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2006), 
14. 


^ Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative Pastoral Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2001), 33. 

Ibid., 197. 
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Korean society, as it has been influenced by Confucianism and Confucian culture, 
regards women as inferior to men and women’s voices as insignificant. Male superiority remains 
in Korean society, which practices sexism. Male chauvinism has deprived women of the right to 
speak and has forced them to follow norms and ideas created by men. This discrimination against 
women includes marriage immigrant women. Gender discrimination against women in Korean 
society may exert a more negative influence on marriage immigrant women because marriage 
immigrant women suffer from double-layered discrimination: racism and sexism. In other words, 
racism against marriage immigrant women has not only made their lives seem less important but 
has also created a wrong perception of them. Furthermore, the gender discrimination that says 
women’s voices do not matter has deprived them of the right to speak, thus depriving them of the 
opportunity to revise the misconceptions that Koreans have about them by sharing their lived 
experiences. 

This social phenomenon has also affected the field of pastoral counseling by making no 
room for women to share their stories, discover the meaning of their lives, or ask for the care 
they need for themselves. Without due consideration of the lives of marriage immigrant women 
and these women’s consent to be in the position society places them in, Korean pastoral 
counseling has implicitly appointed these women to the position of passive care-seeker. Under 
these circumstances, Korean pastoral care has provided limited care that does not apply to the 
unique and diverse experiences of marriage immigrant women, regarding them as passive and 
silent care-seekers who do not have the ability to ask for what they want for their lives. Marriage 
immigrant women have lost their voices through the ways they have received pastoral care in 


Korea. 
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Kyung Won Byun criticizes how services that help marriage immigrant women adapt to 
Korean culture and that promote women’s human rights fail to listen to marriage immigrant 
women, placing these women in a silent “otherness.”'^ She implies that marriage immigrant 
women experience the loss of voice in the process of receiving aid. Voice, in the words of 
Neuger, is “the ability to find language and models that validate one’s own experience and 
communicate a sense of entitlement to that experience as authentic and important.” Based on 
Neuger’s work, the voicelessness of marriage immigrant women signifies that these women have 
been deprived of the authority to speak their stories with their own language and to regard their 
stories as important. 

Moreover, voicelessness is associated with “feeling powerless to speak and sensing that 
there is no one out there who speaks for us.”^^ These women do not disclose their stories and ask 
others for help because they are afraid that doing so might cause them to lose their current lives 
through deportation. Therefore, Korean pastoral care needs to carefully listen to the lived 
experiences of these women to help them find their voices again. Listening to their voices is the 
way to help them regain their own authentic authority, which could revise Koreans’ wrong 
perceptions about these women and provide them with a sense of ownership over their own 
stories. 

The third issue pertains to how Korean pastoral theologians and practitioners’ insufficient 
attention toward marriage immigrant women fails to generate effective and relevant pastoral care 
for them. Without listening to the voices of marriage immigrant women and considering their 


" Kyung Won Byun, “4^*1 4^114 ojolryl 

®1) 4: Ricoeur 4 n]n]lA]^ *14-4 44 44” [An Interpretation of‘Ruth and Naomi’in the Old Testament for 
the Subjective Identity Formation of Married Immigrant Women: A Focus on Paul Ricoeur’s Mimesis Theory], 
Journal of Education & Culture 22, no. 1 (February 2016): 290. 

Neuger, 73. 

Ibid., 73. 
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contexts, pastoral care does not realize how these women want to make their lives better and 
what they need to do so. Furthermore, pastoral care that does not listen to women’s lived 
experiences fails to recognize the abilities and competencies that these women have and can use 
for their future lives. As a result, pastoral care offers no direction for these women to lead their 
lives using their own skills and abilities, and these women receive only general and limited care 
and support through pastoral care. In this situation, marriage immigrant women are considered 
passive care-seekers who need to be protected and given care by someone else; therefore, they 
are not given the care they most need and want. 

Generating particular and necessary pastoral care for marriage immigrant women must 
begin with careful listening to their stories in the places where their lives are located, because 
listening to the individual and her specific lived experiences allows marriage immigrant women 
to empower themselves. According to Neuger, “Helping women to be heard in their lives means 
helping women to believe that they have the right to be heard and believed.”'"^ That is to say, 
listening to marriage immigrant women allows them to have authority in and entitlement to their 
lives. 

Furthermore, as they are listening to the stories of marriage immigrant women, pastoral 
care scholars need to endeavor to really understand marriage immigrant women by using 
anal 5 ^ical lenses that include culture, socio-economics, gender, political realities, and 
environmental contexts, because the lives of marriage immigrant women are complex. In 
particular, pastoral care scholars need to give careful consideration to the double-layered context 
of the marriages of immigrant women because they live in two societies or two cultures but are 
not recognized as members of either society or culture. This situation causes them to be confused 
about their lives, including their identities. The Korean-American theologian Jung Young Lee 


Neuger, Counseling Women, 80. 
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explains the situation of a person living in two cultures as being “in-between,” which is a 
common experience of peripheral people, meaning they do not belong anywhere.'^ Although the 
background of the situation in Korea is different from Lee’s background, the two contexts have 
something in common. That is, within a dominant culture, minority cultures are not recognized 
and there is no place for them to be honored. Marriage immigrant women are marginalized in 
Korean society. Their cultures and lifestyles have not been thoroughly considered by members of 
the Korean community. Although marriage immigrant women try to follow and practice the 
Korean culture and lifestyle, they are not able to appear fully “Korean.” Like Jung Young Lee, 
they live in between two cultures. Lee also proposes “in-beyond” as a new perspective to help 
people overcome their in-between status.'® I think his theory will be a good source for helping 
marriage immigrant women redefine their two cultures.'^ 

Therefore, in order for proper strategies of pastoral care to be developed, pastoral 
counseling scholars must carefully take an intercultural perspective when considering the context 
of these women’s lives, which are constituted with complex factors, because “culture is the life 
way of people in which patterns of life in a group are structured with an emphasis on how these 
structures are experienced, understood and interpreted.”'^ In addition, pastoral care needs to find 
a supportive way to enable these women to improve their lives through a sense of belonging and 
stable identity, using their own unique and valid wisdom, which has not been considered in 
Korean society. 


Jung Young Lee, Marginality (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995), 94. 
Ibid., 60. 

I will apply his theory to my future research in some concrete ways. 
Lartey, Pastoral Theology, 31. 
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These three main issues bring me to the issues, meanings, and values of marriage 
immigrant women’s stories and to considering effective and particular pastoral care for marriage 
immigrant women. 

Discussion of the Thesis 

Marriage immigrant women have not received much attention from Korean society or 
Korean churches, and their voices have not been heard in society. Korean pastoral counseling, 
influenced by elements of racism and sexism through Confucianism in Korean society, has 
unilaterally provided marriage immigrant women limited and general pastoral care without 
mutual communication with these women, because pastoral caregivers have tended to look down 
on marriage immigrant women and regarded them as passive care-seekers without voices. In this 
reality, these women have not been given proper pastoral care to lead their lives based on their 
own desires because they have not been able to influence the pastoral care they have received 
with the purpose, meaning, and wishes of their lives. As a result, the little care and consideration 
given to them has led them to feel powerless and as if they have lost their own authority to lead 
their lives the way they want. So, it is important that pastoral theologians and practitioners 
reconsider pastoral care for marriage immigrant women and generate effective and relevant new 
practices to care for and empower them. 

Empowering marriage immigrant women begins by listening to their depth stories as well 
as paying careful attention to them. In other words, to understand the experiences and meanings 
of these women’s lives, their voices must be significantly considered and carefully heard as 
pastoral care approaches are being reconsidered. Also, pastoral theologians and practitioners 
should reconsider pastoral care in light of critical analysis that employs the lenses of culture, 
society, economy, politics, and gender. Therefore, in this work, the following will be discussed: 
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the causes of the rapid increase in marriage immigrant women; how the influence of 
Confucianism on Korean culture and religion has enabled international marriages; the Korean 
economic and social factors that shape international marriages; and the sociocultural 
characteristics of women who choose international marriage. These issues provide insight into 
understanding marriage immigrant women thoroughly. 

In addition, this dissertation engages my thesis through interdisciplinary dialogue among 
the social sciences, psychology, narrative therapy, and feminist theology. This interdisciplinary 
study articulates the value and meaning of marriage immigrant women’s lives and experiences 
and helps to develop effective and necessary pastoral care interventions for marriage immigrant 
women. 

Review of Closely Related Literature 

International marriage is easy to see as an individual choice, but behind it there is a mix 
of social, economic and cultural elements that have created environments and situations leading 
to international marriage for Korean men and for marriage immigrant women from Southeast 
Asia. Relevant literature takes into account not only the situation in Korea but also the 
circumstances of the women’s home countries. Jung-Mee Hwang asserts that the gender roles 
of Korea make marriage migration possible. She explains that patriarchalism, which 
acknowledges male-centered relations and unpaid domestic work, is the background of 
international marriage migration because marriage immigrant women are subjected to the 
pressures of traditional wives and daughters-in-law before being exposed to Korean language 


I will address the causes of the increase in the number of marriage immigrant women in terms of Korean 
social issues and culture in chapter 3. 
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and culture. They also are forced to bear sons who can carry on a family line.^° Moreover, 

Hwang explains that the spread of global capitalism has weakened the economies of developing 
nations (such as those in Southeast Asia) and that women seeking survival will undergo the harsh 
conditions of marriage migration as one possible way of improving their lives as women without 
advanced education and preparation.^' 

Other written material focuses on marriage immigrant women’s lives and human rights. 
These writings reveal the pain of marriage migrant women who are suffering from cultural 
differences, verbal limitations, and various forms of violence. Moreover, Jung-Mee Hwang 
criticizes our society for placing these women in the “vulnerability frame” that regards women as 
victims who need urgent protection and who are powerless.She asserts that these women need 
to shift their given character from vulnerability to security as realistic actors for their lives. 
Despite psychosocial and cultural attention to marriage migration in Korea, literature on 
marriage immigrant women is extremely rare within the scope of Korean theology. There are not 
many books addressing the topic, but several articles have been written. This literature can be 
divided into three themes: (1) biblical interpretation of marriage immigrant women, (2) the inter- 
cultural perspective of these immigrant women, and (3) pastoral care from an intercultural 
perspective. 


Jung-Mee Hwang, ftitt *1^^ 3.%” 

[Feminization of Migration and Marriage Migration in Korea: A Theoretical Inquiry], The Study of Feminism 9, no. 

2 (2009): 9. 

Ibid., 13-15. Many scholars associate the causes of the phenomenon of marriage immigrant women with 
the feminization of migration. For marriage immigrant women, marriage means labor in a different sense, and 
because of the economic downturn in the Third World, women without jobs leave their countries to get a job and to 
support their families. For examples see Young-Lan Kim, Kyoung-Ock Chun, and Jaelim Oh, “Globalization and 
Feminization of Poverty in Asia,” Asian Women 17 (December 2003): 106-8; Amanda Gouws, “The Feminization of 
Migration,”40, no. 1 (June 2010): 170-71; Hyun-Jae Kim, “ttilTl'd' 

d|y!: [Cross-border Marriages between Vietnamese Women and Korean Men: The 

Reality and The Problems—^A View from Vietnam], Dong-Ah Study 52 (Febmary 2007): 230-33. 

Jung-Mee Hwang, s]§l]o]] c]]^ Y) PfiiHI “y 

2121:2}kl Tl T! —TL” [Reconsidering Domestic Violence against Marriage Migrant Women in Korea: From 
Vulnerability to Human Security], Journal of Korean Women’s Studies 31, no. 4 (December 2015): 25-27. 
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As a biblical interpretation of marriage immigrant women, Hae Sook Yu wrote “The 
Lives of Marriage Migrant Women: Their Present Status and Tasks Based on the Life of Ruth” 
in 2015.^^ In this article, the author identifies Ruth, who married a man from another country, 
with marriage immigrant women in Korea. Drawing on the story of the biblical character Ruth, 
the author identifies normative ideas about how to perceive marriage immigrant women and how 
to live with them. Moreover, Yu emphasizes the need to form a new social system for marriage 
immigrant women. She is critical of current policies that imply assimilation as a goal. 

The article “An Interpretation of ‘Ruth and Naomi’ in the Old Testament for the 
Subjective Identity Formation of Married Immigrant Women” by Kyung Won Byun also uses 
the biblical account of Ruth to reflect on the contemporary situation of marriage migrants.^^* 

Byun focuses specifically on the identity of marriage immigrant women, pointing out that recent 
academic research about the identity of marriage immigrant women does not consider them as 
subjects. Instead, marriage immigrant women are regard as objects of assimilation and as the 
Other or a social minority. Byun asserts that the identity of marriage immigrant women needs to 
be considered from the position of subject. For this purpose, he investigates the story of Ruth and 
Naomi through Paul Ricoeur’s concept of narrative identity. This article advocates allowing 
marriage immigrant women to consider their own identity through the story of Ruth and Naomi. 

Hyunsun Oh wrote “A Christian Education Response to the Lives of Marriage Immigrant 
Women in Korea.” She points out that Korea has become a multicultural society with an influx 
of people from many races, but many Koreans demonstrate insufficient flexibility in accepting 
others and living together with them. She argues that marriage immigrant women’s discourse 
involves a social, economic, and psychological issue that goes beyond the boundaries of the 

Hae Sook Yu, “wTI L-Zlyl alTI [The Lives of Marriage 

Migrant Women: Their Present Status and Tasks Based on the Life of Ruth], Theology Perspective 188 (2015). 

Kyung Won Byun, 287-307. 
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private sphere. That is to say, the problems surrounding marriage immigrant women are the most 
obvious dimensions of the society’s perceptions, culture, and institutional limitations in regard to 
marriage immigration. Therefore, she suggests that improving assistance for marriage immigrant 
women should be based on the transformation of social awareness about them. To accomplish 
this purpose through Christian educational care, she says, the most important process is 
multicultural education in Korean churches, because education on the subject of multiculturalism 
allows all people to give attention to marriage immigrant women who have been marginalized 
and to give everyone a chance to adequately understand these women.^^ 

In “A Christian Educational Study for Marriage Migrant Women in Korea Focused on 
the Story of the Syrophoenician Woman from an Intercultural Perspective,” Yhun So Ahn 
interprets Mark 7:24-30 from an intercultural perspective.^® She links the identities of marriage 
immigrant women to the story of Syrophoenician woman because they have similar experiences 
and status.She criticizes the methodology of traditional biblical interpretation and suggests a 
new interpretation of this bible passage. Ahn says traditional interpretation asserting the 
submissive obedience of a woman serves as a tool of oppression for marriage immigrant women 
by expecting them to frilly accept Korean culture while losing their own cultural identity. 
Interpreting the Syrophoenician woman in intercultural perspective, she argues, allows 


Based on Charles Foster's understanding of multiculturalism, Flyunsun Oh says that multiculturalism is 
the continual maintenance and cooperation of the identities of various racial and cultural groups in an equal manner. 
So, she asserts that diverse cultures need to be equally respected and accepted by one another. For example, see 
Flyunsun Oh, 268. 

“Jesus left that place and went to the vicinity of Tyre. He entered a house and did not want anyone to 
know it; yet he could not keep his presence secret. In fact, as soon as she heard about him, a woman whose little 
daughter was possessed by an evil spirit came and fell at his feet. The woman was a Greek, bom in Syrian Phoenicia. 
She begged Jesus to drive the demon out of her daughter. ‘First let the children eat all they want,’ he told her, ‘for it 
is not right to take the children's bread and toss it to their dogs.’ ‘Yes, Lord,’ she replied, ‘but even the dogs under 
the table eat the children's cmmbs.’ Then he told her, ‘For such a reply, you may go; the demon has left your 
daughter. ’ She went home and found her child lying on the bed, and the demon gone.’’ (NIV) 

2’ Yhun So Ahn, 4 71 71Y ^ 

-Tiif Til <y o] o] o]: 7 l ^ A-iiL’’ [A Christian Educational Study for Marriage Migrant Women in Korea 
Focused on the Story of the Syrophoenician Woman from an Intercultural Perspective], The Journal of Christian 
Education 52 (2017): 373. 
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marginalized marriage immigrant women to establish self-identity that emphasizes their 
subjectivity and cultural multiplicity. The reason why this self-identity can be established is due 
to the meaning of interculturality.^* 

In the field of pastoral care and counseling, literature on multiculturalism, which includes 
the topic of marriage immigrant women, is extremely rare. Sook Ja Han wrote “An 
Understanding of Christian Counseling Strategies for Korean Multicultural Families.” In this 
research study, she deals with the biblical view of multicultural families and strategies of 
Christian counseling. The author quotes Matthew 28:29 and claims that multicultural families 
should be an evangelism target.^^ Also, she asserts that the duty of pastoral counseling is to 
communicate the gospel through counseling and to cultivate Christians. Moreover, she suggests 
several strategies of pastoral care and counseling but does not describe how to implement these 
strategies of care. Her article does not provide methods of effective pastoral care for people 
living in a multicultural society because she does not fully understand what care and support 
multicultural people want to have. In other words, she wants to provide pastoral counseling as a 
means to convert them to Christianity, without considering their lives and needs. 

The last example from the literature, “Pastoral Counseling for Korean Immigrant 
Women,” was written by Young Joo Hwang as a graduate thesis. In her research, she deals with 
the experience of marriage immigrant women and discusses the status of pastoral care and social 
care for marriage immigrant women. Her work implies that she tries to attend in the lived 
experience of these women from a multifaceted perspective. In addition, she offers the biblical 
approach for the care for marriage immigrant women. She tries to illuminate the lives of 
marriage immigrant women through the stories of Hagar and Ruth. 

2* Ibid., 379. 

Sook Ja Han, Ufr-Slzl-^ 7] JS.^” [An Understanding of 

Christian Counseling Strategies for Korean Multicultural Families], Gospel and Counseling 17 (2011): 21. 
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Hwang says that Hagar’s life represents the lives of suffering and unrecognized marriage 
immigrant women. In particular, the author uses the story of Hagar to address the presence of 
God with those who suffer. Hagar gives birth to the son of Abraham while she is Abraham’s 
servant. But she is driven out of Abraham’s house. She cries in the wilderness. At this time, God 
hears Hagar’s suffering relevant to her abandonment and joins in her suffering. Hwang says that 
God, who took care of Hagar’s pain, is the most important theological resource of pastoral care 
for immigrant women. Moreover, Hwang applies a feminist counseling approach based on the 
narrative and pastoral approach of Christie Cozad Neuger. In her research, she follows Neuger in 
emphasizing that ministerial counselors should be involved in the process of dismantling all 
patriarchal stories and making them healthier for all through personal, family, institutional, and 
cultural analysis. Hwang’s article is significant because she provides ways to understand the 
lives of marriage immigrant women from a biblical perspective and to create pastoral care for 
marriage immigrant women using various dimensions and methods. 

The literature reviewed above represents the insights that scholars have provided into 
understanding the lives of marriage immigrant women and their issues and problems. However, 
the authors of these works do not carefully listen to the stories of these women nor do they 
thoroughly consider the profound meanings of their lives. As a result, these women have not 
received the effective and necessary care they require, including pastoral care. My project 
focuses on intervention for effective and appropriate pastoral care for marriage immigrant 
women. To accomplish this, 1 will consider the lives of women from various perspectives and 
help them to redefine the meaning of their lives so that they become more capable of agency and 
their lives become richer. 


Methodology and Methods 
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My research focuses on the experiences of marriage immigrant women and effective 
pastoral care for them. My study addressed two questions: “What are the lived experiences of 
marriage immigrant women?” and “How does pastoral care provide them with effective and 
relevant care?” 

As a practical theologian, 1 wanted to reflect critically and theologically on the complex 
contexts of and care for marriage immigrant women, examining current theories and practices 
and providing new insight and strategies of pastoral care to enable these women to improve their 
lives.1 employed a qualitative research method to put theological, psychotherapeutic, and 
cultural resources into conversation because this method allowed me to have a “dialectical 
conversation with insights from the Christian tradition and perspectives drawn from other 
sources of knowledge (primarily the social sciences).1 expected this methodology to enable 
me to understand and to reflect carefully on the deep, lived experiences of marriage immigrant 
women. 

To generate effective and relevant pastoral care practices, it was necessary to thoroughly 
understand and interpret the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. To gain a better 
understanding of these women, 1 used the mutual critical interpretation methodology provided by 
Richard R. Osmer in his four tasks. His approach suggests directions for gradually understanding 
these women’ stories, and each step of his approach provides a space in which the stories of 
marriage immigrant women are interpreted by weaving together various interdisciplinary 
perspectives. In other words, Osmer’s four tasks helped me to respond to these women as a 
practical theologian and pastoral practitioner after coming to deeply understand their lived 
experiences. The four tasks of practical theology are the descriptive-empirical task (what is 

John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Methods (London: SCM Press, 

2006), 25. 

3' Ibid., 77. 
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going on), the interpretive task (why this is going on), the normative task (what ought to be 
going on), and the pragmatic task (how we might respond). 

As the first step of practical theological interpretation, the descriptive-empirical task 
involved gathering the information that helps “us discern patterns and dynamics in particular 
episodes, situations, or contexts.Many marriage immigrant women have suffered from 
diverse types of violence, have sometimes lost their lives, and have been neglected in shops, 
streets, factories, and workplaces. Their voices and stories have been marginalized and have 
gradually disappeared from Korean communities. 1 carefully attended to their lived experiences 
through interviewing, careful listening, and interpretation because I assumed that their shared 
experiences of marriage immigration would have some degree of common meaning. 

Therefore, I used a phenomenological methodology to describe shared experiences and 
meanings among marriage immigrant women in terms of their lived experiences in Korea. 

Also, 1 sought to draw out “the essence of the experience for individuals, incorporating ‘whaf 
they have experienced and ‘how’ they have experienced it.”^^ By using phenomenology, this 
study had as its purpose the reduction of individual experiences of the phenomenon of being a 
marriage immigrant woman into a description of the universal meaning of that phenomenon. 

As phenomenological research, this study involved empirical data collection and analysis 
through in-depth interviews that sought to engage the broad question, “What are the lived 
experiences of marriage immigrant women?” Each interview included specific questions about 


Richard R. Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 

2008), 4. 

” Ibid., 5. 

John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing Among Five Approaches (Los 
Angeles: SAGE, 2013), 76. 

Ibid., 79. 

“ Ibid., 76. 
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the types of pastoral care the women had received and expected and how that pastoral care had 
been helpful for them.^^ 

1 interviewed five Southeast Asian women who are marriage immigrants in Korea and 
who have received support or care from Korean churches and institutions founded on Christian 
principles. The duration of each interview was 90 minutes. Participants were Christian, but 1 
considered their multiple religious commitments because some marriage immigrant women had 
converted to Christianity before they came to Korea. The initial recruitment took place through 
personal networking with clergy and laity in Incheon and Seoul who were aware of marriage 
immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries. Additional recruiting occurred through a 
“snowball” method in which interviewees were invited to identify other potential participants. 

Participants were provided written, informed consent in English and Korean and 
indicated whether they prefer to be identified by a pseudonym which participants choose or that 
is given by the interviewer. Participants had a right to choose the language of the interview, 
Korean or English. All participants wanted to have an interview in Korean and English. The 
interviews took place alternately using English and Korean. 

Moreover, 1 considered “the principle of epoche,” which philosopher Edmund Husserl 
emphasized, in order to reach the purest description of the phenomenon. The principle of epoche 
means the researcher needs to bracket the researcher’s experiences. Creswell explains that “this 
does not take the researcher completely out of the study, but it does serve to identify personal 
experiences with the phenomenon and to partly set them aside so that the researcher can focus on 
the experiences of the participants in the study.”^* I admit that it was not easy to set aside my 
preconceptions. However, when 1 attended to the life stories of marriage immigrant women as 1 

The interview questionnaire is attached in the appendix. 

Ibid., 78. 
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did analysis and interpretation, I tried to put aside my understandings, prejudices, and 
preconceptions of these women as much as possible in order to develop a genuine description of 
the phenomenon under inquiry. I did this through practices of reflexivity, including taking notes 
of my emotions, thoughts, and feelings and keeping a research journal. 

The analysis engaged the living human document^^ for a specific issue because this 
study dealt with the lived experiences of people in a specific situation. The study reflected 
cultural and social science approaches because it dealt with people’ stories, including life style, 
customs, culture, and the Korean circumstance. The collected data, organized by themes, 
presented the common meanings of the experiences of marriage immigrant women and, 
according to phenomenological research, also identified the universal meaning of these 
experiences. 

The second step of Osmer’s approach is the interpretative task, in which the researcher 
uses cultural, historical, and sociological analyses to better understand and explain why the 
experiences under consideration are occurring."^® To increase awareness and understanding of 
marriage immigrant women’s lives, I studied social, economic, and gender issues with feminist 
perspectives informing my analyses. This step helped me to recognize that these women’s lives 
should be understood in a holistic context, not only in a personal sense. Moreover, cultural, 
historical, and sociological analyses can change the perspectives of people in Korean churches 
and the general society who consider the life of a marriage immigrant woman purely a personal 


The idea of the living human document meant that early clinical-pastoral practitioners had to learn to 
study the person as a living document. In other words, Boisen claimed that ministers or seminarians who care for 
souls should study individuals as thoughtfully as they study books. For example, see Anton T. Boisen, “The Living 
Fluman Document,” in Images of Pastoral Care: Classic Reading, ed. Robert C. Dykstra (St. Louis, MO: Chalice 
Press, 2005), 29. 

Osmer, 7. 
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matter. In short, attending to the context in which marriage immigrant women live gives Korean 
people insights to develop a deeper understanding of the situation."^^ 

In addition, I, as a pastoral counselor, needed to take an intercultural approach to 
understanding marriage immigrant women because “interculturality is a creative response to the 
pluralism that is a fact of life in present-day society.Based on Confucian and patriarchal 
perspectives, Korea has long been proud of maintaining a single culture and a nation with 
pure bloodlines. In other words, Korean society has taken pride in being a mono-ethnic society, 
which is a misguided ethnocentrism. In this historical context, Koreans are not inclined to 
understand and accept people from other countries; many Koreans do not have an ability to 
understand interculturality. However, due to the influx of international residents such as marriage 
immigrant women and labor migrants, Korea can no longer be called a single culture. The 
diversity of Korean society requires intercultural competence. 

David Augsburger suggests that “the capacity not only to believe the second culture but 
to come to understand it both cognitively and affectively is necessary before one enters cross¬ 
culture counseling.”"^^ The interpretative task, based on cultural, historical, and sociological 
analyses, provided a rich description of marriage immigrant women’s lives as they experience 
cultural issues in a cultural context other than their own. Also, it could allow Koreans, who are 
largely monocultural, to realize that various ethnic groups gather in Korea to live their unique 
lives and that Korean social structures, based on monocultural assumptions, restrict and exclude 
people from other cultures. This study opened a gate for me and other Koreans to significantly 
consider the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. 

Swinton and Mowat, 95-96. 

Emmanuel Y. Lartey, In Living Color: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling 
(London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2003), 33. 

Lartey, 34. 
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Third, the normative task involves using “theological concepts to interpret the particular 
episodes, situations, or contexts, constructing ethical norms to guide our responses, and learning 
from good practice.”"^"^ In the interpretive process of qualitative inquiry, I used feminist theology 
because feminist theologians seek to increase women’s rights, believing that all human beings 
have equal and valuable dignity. For the normative task, theological interpretation through 
feminist theology gave me the means to develop strategies of pastoral care with attention to 
important ethical norms for marriage immigrant women who cannot maintain their identities due 
to difficulties and discrimination in Korean society. I expected that feminist theological 
interpretation would promote empowerment, liberation, and justice for marriage immigrant 
women as well as interpret their lived experiences from a theological perspective. 

The last step of Osmer’s approach is the pragmatic task, which identifies how we might 
respond to the examined situation. This task focuses on “the development of strategies of action 
that will influence situations in ways that are desirable and [on] entering into a reflective 
conversation with the ‘talk back’ emerging when they are enacted.”^^^ As I mentioned already, 
Korean churches and theologians have not paid careful attention to the lived experiences of 
marriage immigrant women. Marriage immigrant women have not had the chance to share their 
stories and influence the care and support that they receive. In this situation, Korean pastoral care 
has regarded them as passive care-seekers and has provided these women with care and support 
developed without a deep understanding of these women’s lives and experiences. As a result, this 
care and support does not meet the needs and desires of marriage immigrant women because it 
includes no deep thought and consideration of what these women want for their lives and what 
they need to help them get it. In addition, while marriage immigrant women are receiving 

Osmer, 8. 

Osmer, 9-10. 
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pastoral care created without mutual interaction, they have difficulty maintaining and preserving 
their identities through the difficulties of cultural transition due to the voicelessness they have 
been granted by Korean society, regardless of intention. As a practical theologian and pastoral 
practitioner, I needed to generate effective and relevant pastoral care strategies that could create 
situations in which marriage immigrant women can share their lived experiences and make 
decisions about their lives. 

In engaging the pragmatic task, I employed narrative therapy to identify effective 
strategies of care. Narrative therapy was developed in Australia and New Zealand by Michael 
White and David Epston. The significance of narrative therapy is that it allows people to escape 
from the influences of their problems, to regain authority over their lives, and to find their lost 
stories, which have been restricted and neglected by the dominant discourse of their community. 

Furthermore, the narrative therapy that has been influenced by postmodernism will 
function to awaken marriage immigrant women to a perception of oppressive social structures. 
The perception of these women’s repressive social structures will restore these women’s 
identities, which were suppressed and transformed by dominant cultures/social structures. This 
process of restoring one's identity begins with the basic premise of narrative therapy, “The 
problem is the problem, not the person.”"^® This implies that the problem is an object which is 
visible and accessible by separating the problem from the person and by leading the therapeutic 
process through a conversation about the objectified problem with the client. Externalizing 
conversation as a practice of narrative therapy makes it possible for people to realize that the 
problems they thought were internal to themselves and the selves of others were really 
independent from themselves. When problems are separated from people and their identities and 


Michael White, Maps of Narrative Practice (New York: W. W. Norton, 2007), 26. 
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when people objectify problems, then people are able to clearly recognize the issues of their 
lives; the problems have been defined by objectifying them/’ 

Narrative therapy is based on post-modem philosophy and social constmctionism. 
Influenced by the principles of postmodernism, narrative therapy does not evaluate individuals 
through universal knowledge; rather, it focuses on the stories and diversity of people. While 
modernist psychology tends to apply facts and mles to people’s stories in the diagnostic process 
in order to suggest treatment possibilities, postmodern psychology considers the contexts and 
differences in people’s stories."^^ In addition, from the perspective of social constmctionism, 
knowledge is shaped through relationships between individuals and groups and through 
information-sharing between people during social processes within specific contexts. Therefore, 
social constructionism focuses on the meanings of contexts rather than facts and tmth, which are 
variable in different cultures and communities. 

Therefore, narrative therapy allows people to make their stories meaningful, constitute 
their experiences, and make decisions about their conduct through the process of telling and 
revising their stories during counseling. From this view, narrative therapy offers effective 
strategies for marriage immigrant women. 

Although I described the practical theological tasks through four discrete stages informed 
by various methodology and methods, these stages are not separate or isolated from each other. 
They interact and overlap. My project aimed at interdisciplinary dialogue in which all 
knowledges and insights are connected and interact with each other in mutual relation. 


Ibid., 26. 

Jill Freedman and Gene Combs, Narrative Therapy: The Social Construction of Preferred Realities 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1996), 22. 
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Definitions 

Marriage Immigrant Women 

The term marriage immigrant women refers to women who have left their home 
countries to marry Korean men. They are different from labor migrants or foreign students. They 
have come to Korea to have better lives than they had in their developing countries by getting 
married to Korean men. They then live with natives of Korea as members of their families. 

Korean society has very limited grant of citizenship rights to foreigners who want to live 
their lives in Korea. Migrant workers receive temporary residence permission but cannot bring 
their dependents to reside in Korea. This is because Korean government is concerned about their 
permanent residence. Unlike migrant workers, marriage immigrant women receive legal 
citizenship after they have met certain conditions and responsibilities. Marriage immigrant 
women legally received Korean citizenship, but they are still considered foreigners in Korea. 

However, the terms marriage migrant women ^ '^1 ^] and marriage immigrant 
women ^ ] have both been used to name these women. The word migrant implies a 

temporary resident and means the person is moving for economic reasons and to find refuge. On 
the other hand, the word immigrant is more appropriate because it implies the intention of 
settling in another country. 

In my research, I want to use the term marriage immigrant women instead of marriage 
migrant women because I want to reveal my intention to transform awareness of the existence of 
marriage immigrant women in Korean society. Marriage immigrant women initially chose to 
migrate for economic reasons and for an improved life, but they are defending themselves 
against various types of difficulties within the society in order to maintain their lives as Koreans. 
Moreover, these women are legally granted Korean citizenship by marrying Korean men, but 
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they still are not considered Koreans due to the traditional values and cultural ideology of Korea. 
Thus, I prefer to use the term marriage immigrant women because the word immigrant implies 
the will of these women to live in Korea as Koreans, and these women definitely need to be 
incorporated into society as Korean people. 

Multiculturalism ( 

The term multiculturalism has been frequently used since the 1990s as the number of 
multicultural families in Korea has increased due to an influx of marriage immigrant women. 
However, the concept of multiculturalism is not clear in Korea because Korea has not 

dealt in depth with its meaning due to its lack of understanding and interest in other cultures. In 
other words, its brief history of exposure to people from other cultures in Korea has caused 
indifference to the need to define the term. In Korean society, the terms multicultural society 
and/or multiculturalism have been widely used in various ways. In its narrow meaning, 
multiculturalism has been associated with ways to deal with the problems of marriage immigrant 
women and migrant workers. On the other hand, multiculturalism is understood as a 
phenomenon that recently emerged as a result of globalization or with the advent of the 
migration era."^^ 

In a general sense, multiculturalism refers to a society in which several different cultures 
and ethnicities coexist. In a multicultural society, people live alongside one another and 
recognize the differences of other cultures, but cultural groups do not necessarily have immersive 
interaction with one another. In the Korean language, multiculturalism is called 
(damunhwa). The term (“multicultural”) is coined in combination with the Chinese 


HoonTaeJang, ^ [A Multicultural Society from a Missionary Point 

of View] (Seoul, Korea: Daesuh Publishing, 2011), 88. 
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characters means culture and ^ signifies a lot. Therefore, {damunhwa 

or means “multiple cultures.” In short, the term (damunhwa) points to the 

existence of many cultures in Korea. However, this simple meaning of multiculturalism is not 
helpful for the lives of marriage immigrant women, or international residents in Korea in general, 
because defining damunhwa in this simple way, without sufficient effort to understand other 
cultures, fails to tell us how Korean society should understand and approach marriage immigrant 
women and foreigners living in Korean society. Therefore, the term multiculturalism needs to be 
reconsidered and renewed with a positive meaning that can give Koreans guidance on how to 
understand and embrace different cultures. To renew the definition of multiculturalism in Korea, 
the lived experiences and cultures of marriage immigrant women and other international 
residents of Korea need to be carefully considered by Korean society. Their experiences will 
enable Koreans to understand their lives well and to reflect on how Koreans have treated people 
who are not Korean. Deep understanding and reflection will make the simple meaning of 
multiculturalism in Korea deeper and wider, and a new meaning for multiculturalism will pave 
the way for positive changes in Koreans’ perceptions and attitudes toward people of different 
cultures and ethnicities. 

Multicultural Capacity in Korea 

Multiculturalism has been understood as the existence of various cultures in Korean 
society. However, it is true that not only the definition and meaning of multiculturalism, but also 
the intention and purpose of multiculturalism, has not been considered in depth in Korean society. 
Thus, many Koreans have not considerably thought about how to understand and accept cultures 
that are different from Korea’s. With a deficiency of multicultural awareness, Koreans often 
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have negative attitudes toward other cultures and an insufficient capacity to accept people from 

other cultures. On the one hand, many Koreans are favorable to Western cultures such as those of 

European countries and the United States, considering Western cultures as more civilized than 

the cultures of Asian countries. On the other hand, Koreans are particularly hostile toward people 

from Southeast Asian countries because of their sense of racial hierarchy. Asian countries are 

divided into two categories based on economic indicators and skin color. Southeast Asian 

countries are developing countries, and Koreans consider the quality of life and economic 

realities in developing countries insufficient. For this reason, many developed East Asian 

countries regard Southeast Asian countries as inferior, considering themselves the dominant 

group within Asian countries. Moreover, people from developed Asian countries have a lighter 

skin color than people from Southeast Asian countries, and they tend to look down on or ignore 

people with dark skin, viewing them through stereotypes even when they do not know exactly 

where people with dark skin are from. Minjeong Kim explains this racial discrimination: 

Racialization refers to the discursive process through which people are categorized into 
socially constructed racial groups on the basis of perceived characteristics and traits that 
demarcate social distance between the dominant groups and minorities and subject the 
latter to differential treatment, prejudice, and discrimination.^*’ 

Many Koreans separate themselves from Southeast Asian people. They consider 

themselves the dominant group and treat marriage immigrant women as minorities because they 

regard Southeast Asian countries as inferior to Korea. These social perceptions about Southeast 

Asian people create a racial hierarchy between Koreans and marriage immigrants. Koreans tend 

to ignore and despise the cultures and lifestyles of marriage immigrant women because they 

consider Korean cultures more developed and superior to those of marriage immigrant women. 

Minjeong Kim, Elusive Belonging: Marriage immigrants and Multiculturalism in Rural South Korea 
(Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 2018), 20. 
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Korean family members who do not have enough multicultural awareness force marriage 
immigrant women to abandon their original cultures and lifestyles in order to adopt Korean 
norm s . This racial hierarchy in Korea restricts the lives of marriage immigrant women who are 
from Southeast Asian countries. 

Moreover, the negative perception of marriage immigrant women and foreign workers, 
which occurs in connection with historical elements of Korean society, undermines the 
multicultural capacity of Korean society. Influenced by Confucianism, Koreans place importance 
on the succession of their family, and the genealogy of the family is carried on by sons. In the 
process of constructing genealogies in the past, male-centered blood relations became important, 
and this relationship developed into an emphasis on pure bloodlines. Koreans have taken pride in 
being a mono-ethnic society and have tried to protect pure bloodlines. An influx of people from 
other cultures and nations is a threat to the pure bloodlines that Korean society has historically 
wanted to keep. Based on the historical and social background of Korean society, in which pure 
blood is important, Koreans have antipathy toward labor migrants and marriage immigrant 
women because many Koreans regard labor migrants and marriage immigrant women as 
hindering the preservation of Korea’s pure bloodline. Koreans’ negative view of the influx of 
different ethnic groups has developed into Koreans’ reluctance to engage with and rejection of 
people from other cultures. 

The mono-ethnic society of Korea practices a misguided ethnocentric monoculturalism 
in which Koreans have a worldview that sees their culture and lifestyle as normative. In other 
words, Koreans regard those from other cultures, especially those from Southeast Asian 
countries, as disadvantaged and deficient.^' Although Koreans realize they are coexisting with 

Samuel Lee, “Becoming Multicultural Dancers: The Pastoral Practitioner in a Multicultural Society,” 

The Journal of Pastoral Care 55, no. 4 (2001): 392. 
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people from other cultures in Korea, many Koreans ignore the other cultures present in the lives 
of marriage immigrant women and other foreigners. 

Korean society, which is showing signs of rejection of or indifference toward coexisting 
with other cultures, will have to have a multicultural perspective in order to recognize the 
existence of other cultures and to establish a new meaning of multiculturalism beyond its 
negative image. However, I do not want Korean society to remain in a multicultural stance. 
Korean society should adopt a mutual relational approach in which various life stories and 
cultures of oppressed marriage immigrant women are integrated into Korean culture along with 
the other cultures present in Korean society. Along these lines, I will take a closer look at 
interculturalism in pastoral care and counseling in Chapter 6. 

Multicultural Ministry in Korea 

After men living in rural areas failed to find Korean marriage partners, the Korean 
government created an international marriage policy and began to invite women, originally from 
China and then also from Southeast Asia and other countries, to immigrate for marriage with 
Korean men. Currently, international marriages are not limited to men living in rural areas, but 
also occur among the poor or underprivileged living in cities. Marriage immigrant women who 
started life in Korea without any preparation for living in Korea have had many difficulties in 
settling down in Korean society, which has a strong sense of pride in its monoculturalism. 
Marriage immigrant women experience discrimination and exclusion, and human rights issues 
arise in situations where Korean family members force marriage immigrant women to frilly 
assimilate into the Korean culture and lifestyle. 

In this racist environment, many organizations have begun working on behalf of these 
women in order to support them with diverse resources and to protect their human rights. Along 
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with various social organizations, Korean Christian missionaries and churches have supported 
marriage immigrant women. Multicultural ministries in Korea for marriage immigrant women 
can be divided into three main categories: missionary work, education, and care. 

The first approach to multicultural ministry is missionary work. Korean Christianity 
places importance on gospel dissemination. Many churches and missionary groups have gone to 
other countries to share the gospel. Now Korean churches and missionary groups recognize that 
the international residents who have immigrated to Korea are potential converts and are focusing 
on missionary work aimed at these international residents in Korea. 

Missionary work among marriage immigrant women is significant to the Korean Church 
because most of these women have legally acquired Korean citizenship, which labor migrants 
find difficult to obtain. Marriage immigrant women pioneer and maintain their lives as Koreans, 
and conveying the gospel to them so that they accept it and believe in Jesus Christ helps them 
establish themselves in Korea, where they have settled. In other words, the spread of the gospel 
to marriage immigrant women connects life and faith, providing support when marriage 
immigrant women face difficulties adapting to a new life in Korea. 

Marriage immigrant women are an important resource for missionary work. After they 
develop their faith through their religious lives, they share the gospel with other marriage 
immigrant women who have been living in Korea for a short time and are having a difficult time 
adapting to their new Korean life. Newly arrived marriage immigrant women accept the gospel 
and develop their faith along with other marriage immigrant women. In addition, after their 
conversion to Christianity, marriage immigrant women share the gospel with their families and 
relatives who remain in their hometowns. In short, missionary work among marriage immigrant 
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women is a comprehensive missionary strategy that affects not only these women, but also their 
families and relatives. 

The second approach to multicultural ministry is providing educational opportunities. 
Education for marriage immigrant women mainly includes Korean language classes, Korean 
culture classes, computer classes, and various types of vocational education. Marriage immigrant 
women often have not had the opportunity to learn about Korea before coming to Korea. Many 
of them arrive in Korea not knowing Korean. With the absence of Korean language education, 
even simple dialogue with Korean families is impossible. There are cases in which a 
conversational disconnect within a family leads to a family breakdown. Although they remain in 
their marriage relationship with their husbands, it is not easy to maintain a healthy and 
harmonious family. Thus, Korean churches provide free Korean language and culture education 
for marriage immigrant women to help them adapt to their new life and create a loving and 
caring family in Korea. Many marriage immigrant women receive a lot of help through Korean 
language and culture education and thus accommodate to Korean life. 

However, marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries have difficulty 
engaging in economic activities in Korea because they did not acquire professional skills in their 
homelands, where financial difficulties prevented them from receiving a higher education. 
Marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries have a responsibility to financially 
support their own families who remain in their homeland. For this reason, among marriage 
immigrant women, many choose marriage immigration to support their own families but find it 
difficult to do so because, in many cases, their Korean family members are not financially 
comfortable, either. Marriage immigrant women need to find paid work to support their family of 
origin, but there are not many jobs that these unskilled women can do. Even if a marriage 
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immigrant woman has a job that does not require professional skills, the life of this woman is 
more difficult because she has a job that pays less or that does not provide the benefits a lot of 
other jobs do. To promote safe and successful economic activities for marriage immigrant 
women, churches and missionary groups provide education for various professions, such as after¬ 
school teachers, multicultural education instructors, translators, assistants, etc. In addition, 
churches and missionary groups provide links between marriage immigrant women who want to 
work and job placement agencies. 

The last ministry approach is care for marriage immigrant women. Churches and 
missionary groups provide these women with various types of care. One of the main services for 
taking care of marriage immigrant women is translation and help with paperwork. Because of 
their lack of Korean language skills and their husbands’ indifference based on patriarchal social 
norms, these women do not have the opportunity to receive various types of information, like 
how to access educational institutions, child care, and welfare benefits, including health 
promotion services and pregnancy-related medical examination services. Many marriage 
immigrant women find it difficult to get information because they cannot understand employees 
or the written content provided by many government offices. Moreover, when these women try 
to get information, they do not have support and help from their husbands because in the 
patriarchal Korean culture, most men only care about the economic part of their family and leave 
the rest to their wives. To help these women get welfare and benefits, churches and missionary 
groups provide interpretation services and handle paperwork from government agencies on 
behalf of these women. 

Moreover, church and missionary groups provide legal counsel for marriage immigrant 
women and financial support for women and families in need. Among marriage immigrant 
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women, some suffer from domestic violence and discrimination and oppression in various places. 
Also, some marriage immigrant women who were unable to maintain their marriages to their 
Korean husbands for various reasons suffer from poverty and have troubles due to their illegal 
status. However, these women do not have enough abilities or resources to find or seek help on 
their own. For these women, churches and missionary groups provide legal advice and aid and 
help them find their own authority and rights. Churches and missionary groups also provide 
temporary living arrangements and financial support to help these women stand on their own feet. 

It is certain that multicultural ministries by Korean churches and missionary groups serve 
as stepping stones to help marriage immigrant women do well in Korean life. However, these 
ministries do not treat the cultures and lifestyles of these women with respect and care. The 
reason is that the goal of help and care for these women is assimilation; the activities are a way 
to help them adapt to Korean society. By providing marriage immigrants with a one-sided and 
biased adaptation process, their own cultural and social characteristics are abandoned, and they 
are forced to accept and follow the values and customs of the mainstream Korean society so that 
the mainstream society will accept them. In other words, the policy of assimilation forces them 
to become entirely Korean. 

Multicultural ministries for marriage immigrant women should no longer adopt a 
“melting pot” strategy, which makes minority cultures disappear and makes people follow the 
dominant culture. Rather, they should help maintain various aspects of all cultures and aim 
toward multiculturalism, since it emphasizes harmony. Multiculturalism implies that different 
cultural groups should be allowed to exist in a distinct form, and their unique systems should be 
maintained at the same time. That is, multicultural ministries conducted by churches and 
missionary groups should not only emphasize Korean culture, but also recognize the cultural 
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values and differences of minority groups, including marriage immigrant women, and maintain 
a variety of different elements from multiple cultures. In addition, multicultural ministries need 
to strengthen and encourage these women to remain connected to their own cultures and to 
develop a new type of culture through the perspective of multiculturalism, which requires a 
balance between the diverse cultures present in Korean society. 

Moreover, care for marriage immigrant women should take care of their psychological 
and spiritual needs as well as their physical and social needs. Marriage immigrant women suffer 
from the pressure and loneliness of having to leave their families and home countries and start a 
new life in an unfamiliar foreign country. Many women also have lethargy and identity 
confusion due to social prejudice and a lack of support and consideration for them from their 
Korean families.Multicultural ministries should recognize the mental and spiritual difficulties 
that marriage immigrant women have and approach their psychological and spiritual needs with 
various methods and resources to help them achieve psychological stability and a clear identity. 
Furthermore, psychological and spiritual care must help these women establish a healthy self so 
they can determine and achieve what they want for their lives in the future. 

Audience 

The primary audience of my research is practical theologians and pastoral practitioners 
because I would like to say to them that we should focus and care about the life of marriage 
immigrant women who are marginalized, experiencing voicelessness and powerlessness in 
Korean society as well as Korean churches. Moreover, I would also like to convey that pastoral 
theologians and practitioners have to provide essential and relevant pastoral care to these women. 
For the purpose of providing adequate pastoral care to marriage immigrant women, pastoral 

HyeonKim, [Psychological Understanding of Multicultural 

Education], (Seoul, Korea: Hakjisa, 2007), 248. 
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theologians and practitioners should start by first thoroughly understanding the lives of these 
women. I am hoping that my research provides pastoral theologians and practitioners a way to 
carefully listen to women’s stories, interpret the experience, and do something to influence the 
situation so that marriage immigrant women may receive empowerment. 

Another primary audience is marriage immigrant women. Through my research, I hope 
they obtain abundant insight into themselves. I sense that marriage immigrant women, while 
gaining opportunities through the acceptance of the cultures of the nations to which they 
immigrate, also lose individual identity and the ability to cope with problematic situations.^^Also, 
they have been limited in their opportunity to share their stories regarding their experience of 
meaningless. In my research, I adopt narrative therapy to fully understand the stories of marriage 
immigrant women and help them to regain their own identity through finding their meaningful 
stories. I hope my research will help these women to make their own decisions, plan, and make 
their lives as they develop agency about their own lives. 

The final audience is Korean congregations. As explained above, Korean churches have 
not attended sufficiently to marriage immigrant women and thus do not understand them. This 
implies that Korean Protestants do not have the ability, skills, and knowledge necessary to live 
together with these women from other countries. In my research, I deal with intercultural 
perspectives and compassion practices. I aim to provide Korean Protestants with new knowledge 
for intercultural settings to enable Korean Protestants to live together with marriage immigrant 
women. 

Scope and Limitations 


” Huyn-Seung Oh, ^^^>1 ASH’S 

[A Study on the Relationship between Married Immigrant Women’s Participation in Acculturative Stress and a 
Multicultural Program for Southeast Asian Women] (master’s thesis, Sookmyung Women’s University, 2013), 10. 
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My research focuses on understanding the lived experience of marriage immigrant 
women and designing effective strategies for pastoral care among them. For this purpose, I use 
the stories of marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries, conducting interviews 
with five marriage immigrant women. This exposes me to limited stories of marriage immigrant 
women. Therefore, this research cannot represent all marriage immigrant women. In other words, 
the research might not be applicable to all marriage immigrant women living in Korea or to 
persons of other ages, cultures, and contexts. 

My research is based on rich and thick stories of marriage immigrant women, interpreted 
through a practical theological lens. I adopt a qualitative research method, particularly the 
phenomenological approach, to collect these thick stories. Phenomenological research leads to 
the acquisition of rich and thick stories of marriage immigrant women, but does not provide a 
general theory about them. 

Originality and Contributions 

This research will contribute to the extension of human science using the diverse stories 
of marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries. Also, this research will benefit 
pastoral care in practical theology by providing important research information about a specific 
population and situation. Moreover, this study provides marriage immigrant women with 
listening ears that may empower them since their stories have been silenced and they have been 
marginalized. From a general perspective, this study will explore the notion of multiculturalism, 
and this will provide readers with an extended understanding of multiculturalism from a 
theological perspective with insight into pastoral care through narrative therapy. 

Moreover, the research will provide insight into therapeutic practice by understanding 
how marriage immigrant women experience various issues in Korea as marginalized foreigners. 
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It will also identify the support and resources they need and want to receive from Korean 
churches and congregations. 

Outline of the Chapters and Flow of the Argument 

In chapter 1,1 have described the main problem that I am concerned about—the lives of 
marriage immigrant women in Korea—my thesis, and the argument for my concern. In addition, 
a comprehensive understanding of marriage migration in general and the Korean context in 
particular was addressed. Also, the chapter reviewed closely related literature, particularly 
understandings of marriage immigrant women through biblical interpretation. In this chapter, 
definitions, the audience, scope, and limitations of the dissertation, as well as its originality and 
contributions were considered. 

In Chapter 2,1 will describe the methodology and methods I adopted for the purpose of 
my research, addressing epoche and my approach to bracketing or minimizing my own 
experience. In addition, I will discuss qualitative research with marriage immigrant women, 
feminist epistemological reflection, the phenomenological research method, the relationship 
between myself and the participants, and the relation between practical theology and qualitative 
research. 

In chapter 3,1 will present the rich and thick stories of marriage immigrant women. I will 
also provide a general understanding about the motives and causes for marriage immigrant 
women’s migrations and about the problems in their lives by drawing upon related literature that 
provides sociological, cultural, and historical analyses. 

Through the interviews I conducted, chapter 4 will illustrate the lived experiences of 
marriage immigrant women. I will describe how I used the perspectives of feminist theology and 
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pastoral care and counseling to inform the identification of significant themes during my process 
of coding, and I will share the significant themes that emerged from the women’s interviews. 

Chapter 5 will engage in theological interpretation using feminist theology to develop a 
meaningful interpretation of the deep, lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. In 
addition, the responsibilities of pastoral theologians and practitioners will be considered to open 
the gate to recommending effective pastoral care responses. 

Chapter 6 will provide strategies of effective and relevant pastoral care for marriage 
immigrant women through narrative therapy. Strategies of narriatve patoral care will be 
presented as three therapeutic pratices for marriage immigrant women. 

Chapter 7 offers an overall reflection on my research about marriage immigrant women and 
suggests future research directions for research about marriage immigrant women. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Research Methodology: Phenomenology 

The lived experiences of marriage immigrant women are complex and multifaceted 
because their lives are shaped by different factors, such as their relationships and positions in 
their families and communities. So, it was an indispensable step to think about how I would 
study marriage immigrant women. This reflection is the subject of this chapter, which includes 
discussions of engaging in qualitative research about marriage immigrant women and using 
feminist epistemological reflection and the phenomenological research method. I also describe 
the relationship between myself and the research participants and understandings of practical 
theology and qualitative research. 

Marriage Immigrant Women in Qualitative Research 

Marriage immigrant women have not had a chance to speak up in their own voices. Their 
unique stories have not been shared and heard in Korean society. Also, these women do not have 
a formal opportunity to consider the meanings of their experiences and lives. Many marriage 
immigrant women have received care and support from Korean churches and Christian 
organizations. However, these women’s voices, including how they view the meaning, value, 
purpose, and direction of their life, have not been considered by Korean churches and Christian 
organizations while these women have received care and support. I, as a practical theologian, 
want to carefully listen to their stories and understand their lived experiences. 

The purposes of my study are (1) to give marriage immigrant women a chance to share 
the stories of their lived experiences in their own voices: this work makes visible those who have 
been unseen in Korean society; (2) to carefully listen to their lives’ stories with respect and to 
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encourage these women to make their stories meaningful so that they have authority over their 
lived experiences and stories; (3) to learn something new from their unheard stories and expand 
Korean society’s understanding of marriage immigrant women; and (4) to establish proper 
pastoral care and counseling strategies for them. In short, my study reveals new meanings 
through the stories of marriage immigrant women who have been marginalized and excluded 
from Korean society. It also establishes that their lives are worthwhile. In addition, I want to 
especially explore the complex dynamics of the particular situations that they inhabit and in 
which their experiences are formed because I want to provide transformational thinking for a 
better in-depth understanding of these marriage immigrant women. 

For the purpose of my study, I used a qualitative research methodology to collect data 
for analysis and interpretation because qualitative research seeks to explore the unique situations 
in which people live and experience their lives, and it provided a framework to analyze the 
women’s situations from diverse perspectives.^ Moreover, qualitative research is interested in 
considering the meaning of lived experiences. In other words, qualitative research tends to 
consider how people make sense of their experiences and how people deal with particular 
situations.^ With these purposes of qualitative research, my research proceeded to seek 
understandings of the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women, attending particularly to 
what marriage immigrant women experience in their daily lives and how pastoral care and 
counseling can respond to what these women experience. 

As an approach to research, qualitative research allows the researcher to recognize, 
respect, and understand many different perspectives, rather than advocating the “objective,” 

’ John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing Among Five Approaches (Los 
Angeles: SAGE, 2013), 76. 

^ Carla Willig, Introducing Qualitative Research in Psychology, 3rd edition (New York, NY: Open 
University Press, 2013), 8. 
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statistical approach found in quantitative research. In The Oxford Handbook of Qualitative 
Research, Svend Brinkmann, Michael Jacobsen, and Soren Kristiansen state that “qualitative 
research does not represent a monolithic, once-and-for-all, agreed-upon approach to research but 
is a vibrant and contested field with many contradictions and different perspectives.”^ Since 
many different perspectives and approaches are found in qualitative research, this methodology 
provided an opportunity to discover new ways of studying and interpreting the unique 
experiences of marriage immigrant women, which have been studied previously in a uniform and 
biased way that regarded these women as passive and vulnerable care-seekers. 

Feminist Epistemological Reflection in Qualitative Research 

The process and results of research vary depending on the perspective and attitude a 
researcher brings to the subject of study. A researcher’s attitude reflects his or her epistemology, 
or philosophical theory of knowledge."^ Willig says epistemology “involves thinking about the 
nature of knowledge itself, about its scope and about the validity and reliability of claims to 
knowledge.”^ In other words, epistemological questions encourage researchers to think about the 
philosophical question of exactly what to regard as evidence or knowledge of social objects. 
Therefore, I needed to consider what and how I knew about marriage immigrant women before 
beginning my study. 

Just as the description “marriage immigrant woman” was coined through the 
combination of three words, each word of the term reflects social factors in Korea such as culture, 
lifestyle, and social awareness. In other words, the lived experiences of marriage immigrant 
women are related to diverse social factors substantially shaped by Confucianism because 

^ Svend Brinkmann, Michael Hviid Jacobsen, and Soren Kristiansen, “Historical Overview of Qualitative 
Research in the Social Sciences,” in The Oxford Handbook of Qualitative Research, ed. Patricia heavy (New York, 
NY: Oxford University Press, 2014), 17. 

^ Ibid, 4. 

5 Ibid, 4. 
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Korean society is deeply rooted in Confucianism. Confucianism privileges men and patriarchal 
norms, making Korea a male-dominant society. As a result, Korean society’s views, culture, 
learning, and lifestyle are heavily influenced by male-centered thinking. In addition, the practices 
of Korean society are selected, organized, interpreted, and practiced from a male-dominant 
perspective. In this context, women are regarded as tools for giving birth and raising boys for 
maintaining the male family lineage. In the same way, marriage immigrant women have been 
framed by Korea’s international marriage project as a “solution” for unmarried Korean men who 
want to perpetuate their own lineages. However, under the male-dominant social perceptions, the 
lived experiences of marriage immigrant women have not been considered important by Korean 
society because these women are considered as merely objects to maintain the family lineage, 
rather than as subjects in and of themselves. Thus, marriage immigrant women are marginalized 
in Korean society and have been invisible in the academic realm as well as in society. 

As I have stated previously, my research purpose was to explore the lived experiences 
of marriage immigrant women and to discover new meanings of their lives. For this research 
purpose, I applied feminist epistemology because it fundamentally challenges the research that 
gives little attention to the experiences and perspectives of women. The knowledge provided by 
research based on male-centered thinking has represented men but restricted and oppressed 
women. While knowledge has been dominated by men, women have become the other in 
research and in society.® Feminist epistemology critically engages existing sciences based on 
male bias, considering how gender is affecting scholars’ knowledge, perceptions, and legitimacy. 
Strictly speaking, feminist studies are not about the other, but about the process by which women 
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become the other.^ Feminist researchers aim to change traditional knowledge and to provide 

proper knowledge that can make women’s lives better. According to Gayle Letherby, 

Feminism is both ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ (i.e. praxis). Feminist researchers start with the 
political commitment to produce useful knowledge that will make a difference to 
women’s lives through social and individual change. They are concerned to challenge 
the silences in mainstream research both in relation to the issues studied and the way in 
which study is undertaken.^ 

To discover new knowledge, the first thing that feminist scholars attend to is the invisibility of 
women in research and knowledge. Feminism asks why the invisibility of women happens. 
Feminists recognize domination systems and repression mechanisms against women in society 
and try to discover what diverse and complex factors lead to this oppressive situation against 
women. Feminist scholars, through this cognitive work about oppressive situations, try to 
provide appropriate ways to liberate women from the silent and invisible position given to them 
by men. 

Feminism believes that modernism caused the invisibility of women in academic research, 
although feminists started their movement based on modernist values that enabled women to ask 
for equal rights at home and equality of political suffrage in society.^ Modernism is based on the 
scientific worldview of the Enlightenment, which emphasized reason and regarded knowledge 
verified by scientific facts as absolute truths that are unchangeable. Modernism advocates 
objectivity and the universality of knowledge. However, feminist scholars began to realize that 
the knowledge we had learned and believed was the product of a male-centered perspective. 


’ Na-YoungLee,“®llDlv|^:^ 

[The Principles of Feminist Qualitative Research: Revisited Feminist Standpoint Theories and Politics of Gender], 
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^ Steve Smith et ah, Feminist Theory and International Relations in a Postmodern Era (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 21. 
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which women had been excluded from, and that the objectivity and universality of knowledge 
that modernism advocated was wrong. 

Most knowledge developed through white men’s experiences and perspectives; women’s 
experiences and perspectives were not considered. The knowledge formed by male experiences 
and perspectives became normative and was used to evaluate and understand all people. Women 
and other members of society became objects to be measured, and their experiences and 
perspectives were regarded as abnormal and deficient. Due to these modernist social perceptions, 
women’s experiences and stories have not been told or considered, and women have become 
invisible in the social and natural sciences. Women have been unable to participate actively in 
the process of making knowledge. Gayle Letherby says, “This is important because historically 
women and women’s concerns have not been given much attention by researchers and when 
women were included they were presented as ‘not male’ and therefore as ‘other’, as not ‘the 
norm,’ as deviant.”'** For this reason, feminism has attended to the invisibility of women in 
traditional academic research and tried to clear paths that allow women to participate in creating 
knowledge and that make the lived experiences of women heard and visible." 

Moreover, postmodern feminism is interested in the truth that modernism has caused the 
dominant systems that oppress women. Feminist scholars have recognized that the dualistic 
worldview of modernism forms a hierarchy that suppresses and restricts women’s lives, as well 
as the lives of other marginalized people in society. The rational-centered thinking of modernism 
creates a dichotomy between reason and body, including emotion, because it emphasizes reason 
and creates contempt for the body and emotion. Furthermore, this dichotomous thinking 
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positions men and women hierarchically, based on the social perception that rationality belongs 
to men and emotions are affdiated with women. This is because knowledge has been developed 
on the basis of males’ experiences and perspectives. As reason is understood to exist “above” the 
body and emotions, women, who are perceived as emotional, are placed lower than men, who 
represent reason. Within this worldview, women are dominated by men and become others who 
are marginalized and deprived of power. 

Postmodernism feminist scholars intend to try to change the relationship of knowledge 
and power by listening to those who are “other,” that is, women and marginalized people. In 
other words, postmodernism feminism tries to dismantle conflictual and hierarchal structures by 
developing new knowledge that includes diverse experiences, especially the perspectives of 
marginalized people. Postmodern feminism not only aims to uncover the experiences and 
perspectives of women and others in subordinate positions but also to pay attention to the 
differences in the experiences of oppressed people. Postmodernism feminism recognizes that 
women’s lives are complex and multifaceted. Therefore, it considers differences not only 
between women and men, but also between women. 

Feminist epistemology moves women from the margin to the center of knowledge 
because women have been marginalized in academic research and in society by male dominance. 
Using feminist epistemology, I studied the life experiences of marriage immigrant women who 
are marginalized in Korean society because their life experiences are treated as meaningless and 
unimportant and therefore have not been heard and made visible in Korean society. I hope that 
using feminist epistemology in my study moves marriage immigrant women from the margins to 
the center by allowing their stories be heard in and considered by Korean society. 
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Phenomenological Research for Studying Marriage Immigrant Women 

As I explained in the previous section on feminist epistemology, women’s stories and 
perspectives have been given little attention from researchers and scientists because knowledge- 
creation in male-dominated societies has treated women’s experiences and views as inferior and 
deficient. Feminist scholars have challenged male dominance rooted in this understanding and 
have tried to produce new knowledge through listening to and considering women’s experiences 
and stories. The feminist movement has influenced Koreans ’ perceptions of Korean women, and 
many have begun to speak up for themselves. Since the feminist movement began, Korean 
society has gradually paid more attention to the experiences and perceptions of Korean women. 
However, marriage immigrant women who live in Korea have still not been given a chance to 
share their stories because their experiences and stories are perceived to be unimportant in the 
Korean community and in various fields of study. This is due to multilayered social factors, such 
as patriarchy, male supremacy, and pride in having pure blood. In this situation, I believe that 
seeing the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women as a phenomenon with a communal 
meaning can have a greater impact on Korean society than considering these experiences as 
merely a personal phenomenon. 

Although my research aims to apply narrative therapy to the situations of marriage 
immigrant women, the reason I applied a phenomenological approach to my study was to make 
the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women more abundantly visible and talked about in 
Korean society. I sought to understand the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women in 
their own language and from their own perspectives. For this purpose, I used descriptive 
phenomenology because “descriptive phenomenologists try to avoid imposing the researcher’s 
categories or theories. Rather, the aim is to capture the essence of a participant’s subjective 
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experience in their own terms, delineating key elements and using the participant’s 
terminology.”'^ 

The purpose of phenomenology is to produce a common meaning of a phenomenon 
experienced by several individuals.'^ It aims to reduce individual experiences with a 
phenomenon to one meaning. That is, phenomenology enables individuals to discover the 
meaning of a phenomena through a process of perception, and it draws out a common meaning 
from the perspectives of several individuals. This is a process in which the subjective meaning of 
an individual becomes the objective meaning of a group of individuals. In other words, the 
output of a shared meaning reveals an objective perspective on the phenomenon. The objective 
meaning of the lives of marriage immigrant women will receive more attention from Korean 
society than their individual meanings. In this way, phenomenological research will help 
Koreans realize what shared phenomenon marriage immigrant women experience. 

Another reason to use phenomenological research is that phenomenological research 
allows researchers to realize how research participants understand phenomena. In other words, it 
shows the perception process of research participants about a phenomenon. Phenomenological 
research is a study of what goes on in the minds of people who experience and how they feel 
when a phenomenon occurs.'"' Trying to understand the meaning-making process of research 
participants is an important foundation for applying narrative therapy to marriage immigrant 
women because narrative therapy begins the therapeutic process from the point of seeking to 
understand how care-seekers understand their problem-saturated stories. In short, narrative 

David Harper, “Choosing A Qualitative Research Method,” in Qualitative Research Methods in 
Mental Health and Psychotherapy : A Guide for Students and Practitioners, ed. David Harper and Andrew R. 
Thompson Chichester, (UK: John Wiley & Sons, 2012), 89. 
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therapy proceeds with the treatment process by beginning with a recognition of the problem story 
of a care-seeker and proceeding to discovering new alternative stories that have the possibility of 
changing the life of a care-seeker. 

I think the phenomenological research method helps researchers who want to apply 
narrative therapy with marriage immigrant women to understand how marriage immigrant 
women view their lives. The reason is that phenomenological research shows researchers how 
marriage immigrant women perceive their lives by focusing on their language. In addition, 
phenomenological research can empower women who have neither shared nor given meaning to 
their stories in Korean society by allowing them to attach meanings to their experiences and to 
share them. This process can restore authority to an individual’s life, which is considered an 
important outcome in narrative therapy. That is, phenomenology and narrative therapy are both 
centered on the stories of research participants or care-seekers and honor their language. In this 
regard, I think the phenomenological research method, combined with narrative therapy, is 
appropriate for the study of marriage immigrant women. 

The Relationship between Researcher and Participant in Qualitative Research 

In qualitative research methods, a researcher typically uses the terms informant, 
participant, the native, or the people rather than the term research subject}^ This is because the 
term research subject has the nuance of turning people who have helped with research into 
passive objects rather than active, living subjects. In other words, the term research subject 
refers to the tendency of a researcher to design and carry out research unilaterally by standing 
above participants, holding priority. When participants are viewed as subjects, they can feel 
disrespected as human beings. Therefore, qualitative research uses words like informant. 

Research logic is “the philosophical epistemology that is presupposed behind a research and dominates 
the research”. YoungHwan Joh, Qualitative Research Study Methods and Examples, (Seoul: Education Science, 
1990), 22. 
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participant, the native, or the people to refer to people who participate in a study. Therefore, 
when I refer to marriage immigrant women, I use the term research participants. 

Moreover, qualitative research considers that researchers and research participants have 
an equal position and exist on different horizons. The different horizons imply a new learning 
chance for researchers. In other words, the life experiences and stories of participants are seen as 
new learning opportunities.'® The willingness of qualitative research to learn from the research 
participants is based on respect. To honor respect and take advantage of the opportunity for new 
learning, qualitative research proceeds through the constant interaction of researchers and 
participants. Qualitative research is the learning process of dialogue between researchers and 
participants, and this dialogue presupposes respect for the other. 

In the learning process of qualitative research, a researcher conducts research through the 
participant’s logic and language because qualitative research considers the participant’s 
perspective and world as more important and meaningful than the researcher’s during the process 
of research.'^ Therefore, the researcher humbly listens to and accepts the stories of participants. 
Moreover, a qualitative researcher excludes the researcher’s preconceptions and stereotypes and 
is also initially reluctant to refer to previous research or theory when studying the unfamiliar 
phenomenon or world of the participant. The researcher tries to avoid interference with the 
participant’s lived experiences. In other words, the researcher brackets him- or herself out of the 
research study.In phenomenological approaches, this attitude of the researcher is also referred 
to as epoche. Epoche, or bracketing, does not mean that researchers completely exclude 
themselves from research but, rather, that a researcher focuses on the participant’s experiences 
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and world.In other words, epoche means withholding judgment until the researcher has 
established a solid basis for the research.^** 

As a qualitative researcher, 1 take epoche seriously, but 1 also admit that it was not easy 
to practice because I drew on my professional training and experiences when 1 met with the 
marriage immigrant women. 1, as a pastoral counselor, have met many people who have had 
some difficulties in their life and have carefully listened to their stories to provide them proper 
pastoral care. To create suitable strategies of pastoral care, 1 unconsciously use my senses, 
feelings, knowledge, and skills. My professional qualities, which have been shaped by previous 
experiences, affected my research process, although I did not intend for them to do so during my 
meetings with marriage immigrant women. I think the qualities of my pastoral counselor identity 
contributed both positive and negative aspects to the research process when 1 was interviewing 
the participants. The positive aspect is that my attitude of wanting to listen to their stories put the 
research participants at ease and made the atmosphere cozy at the beginning of the interview. My 
attitude as a counselor decreased their anxiety and helped them feel comfortable during the 
interview process. Moreover, 1 approached the marriage immigrant women with respect, 
establishing a sense of equality between us, which helped them to reveal their unheard stories. 
The participants were empowered by their stories being heard and understood. 

However, my professional qualities also negatively affected my research. The negative 
aspect is that my feelings, thinking, and skills were triggered by the stories of the marriage 
immigrant women, and thus the research process was influenced by my desire to care. In other 
words, it is possible that the research interviews were transformed into a situation of pastoral 
care. To avoid this having a negative impact on the direction or outcome of my research, 1 kept 
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this risk in mind and conversed about it with myself; as mentioned above, epoche required 
constant conversation with myself. I tried to remind myself that the interviews were not for 
giving care to these women but for research. 

Since I became interested in marriage immigrant women, I have studied books, news 
reports, and videos about these women to develop understanding of and sympathy for their lives. 
What I prudently considered was that my previous knowledge of and information about marriage 
immigrant women would affect my study of these women. What is more important in a 
qualitative research methodology is to discover the various experiences of each participant and to 
discover new meanings. However, my previous knowledge or experience might have been an 
obstacle to finding the diverse and particular meanings of the participants’ experiences because I 
already had biases and judgments about their lives. I might have had a desire to verify whether 
my previous knowledge and information was right or not through my participants’ stories. I 
might also have had a tendency to acquiesce to prior understandings or to generalize new 
emerging meanings based on my previous experience and knowledge. As explained above, 
epoche allows a researcher to focus on the participants’ experiences rather than the researcher’s. 
When I met with each marriage immigrant woman and conducted an interview with them, I put 
my judgments and prejudices aside as much as possible to focus on the life of the marriage 
immigrant woman I was interviewing. I focused on each woman’s story with a passionate 
learning attitude and tried to understand what I had not known about them previously. To help 
me in my practice of epoche, I wrote a reflexive journal and analytical memos. Practicing epoche 
not only allowed me to discover new meanings through the women’s unheard, lived experiences, 
but also to better understand their lives from the new perspectives and insights I gained. 
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Practical Theology and Qualitative Research 

The discipline of practical theology has developed and extended its boundaries 
extensively over the course of its history. However, practical theology still has some ambiguity 
regarding its academic identity. Some people would consider practical theology an applied 
theology that aims effectively to use theological theory formed by theoretical theologians. In 
addition, some theologians believe that practical theology does not have its own theological 
theory, although practical theology deals with preaching, worship, church administration, 
education, and pastoral care. These misunderstandings of the discipline of practical theology are 
a catalyst to reexamine what practical theology is and to reconsider practical theology as a 
distinct theological discipline that relates to diverse academic fields. Because it is beyond the 
scope of this dissertation to address all dimensions of practical theology, I will deal with 
practical theology as it relates to qualitative research. To understand some of the issues facing 
the discipline of practical theology, I will address four areas: (1) the origin of practical theology 
in its historical context; (2) the primary task of practical theology; (3) the methods of practical 
theological hermeneutics, and (4) the relation between practical theology and qualitative research. 
The Origins of Practical Theology 

Action, an important method in practical theology, existed before the academic study of 
theology, because “actions, like being Christian, practicing Christianity, and living as a 
community in the world, are presupposed as social facts already given in history.”^' However, 
action has not been considered a method of theological disciplines because of the dominance of 
historical theology and philosophical theology in the field of academic theology. For these two 
theological disciplines, there existed a dualistic relationship between action and the academic 
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study of theology. Dualism is a way of understanding the world by dividing it into two realms; 
the Greek dualistic view considered the mind and body to be distinct and separable. Plato is a 
representative of dualism. He emphasized reason rather than practice. He argued that the world 
of the good, called the Ideal, can only be reached by pure spirit or reason. In other words, Plato 
emphasized the contemplative life, which engages with theory, rather than the active life. In his 
time, action was considered subordinate to theory. Aristotle, influenced by Plato, held that 
practical wisdom and practical reason, called phronesis, are the abilities to reflect about how and 
why people need to act to change their lives for better. In Aristotle’s scheme, phronesis was 
divided into three stages: deliberation, decision, and action. Deliberation is the search for what is 
most appropriate among the alternatives that can realize the purpose the individual has set in a 
specific situation. The second step, decision, is a process of choosing the most appropriate means 
to achieve an action or to decide what to do. In this process, agreement between knowledge and 
the desire for the right decision is required. As the third step, action is undertaken by deciding to 
carry out a conclusion that has come through a thoughtful process of deliberation and decision.^^ 
In sum, Aristotle’s phronesis is a reflective and practical process of how a human being can 
achieve an action correctly in a given situation. In contrast to Plato, Aristotle gave more attention 
to action or practice. In other words, Aristotle centered on the idea of what to do before engaging 
in practice. However, he is criticized for not getting out of the dichotomy of putting reason above 
practice.^^ 
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To reduce dichotomous thinking, Protestant theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher created 
a combination of practice and theory. It was not Schleiermacher who first used the term practical 
theology, but he was the person who laid out an academic theory about the practice of theology 
that we now call “practical theology,” thus creating an opportunity to expand it into the academic 
realm of theology. In other words, he identified and theorized practical theology as a distinctive 
theological discipline.^"^ 

In Schleiermacher’s time, the position of Christianity was jeopardized because people’s 
consciousness, societies, and cultures were changing because of the growth of the 
Enlightenment.^^ People began to question religion: “What did religion stand for in the social 
and cultural context of their world, and what were the values for one’s life and world that it had 
to offer?”^^ Christianity lost its absolute authority and found it had to work to claim its position 
as a true religion in its social world: 

Christianity, which before had possessed the status of the absolute in many parts of the 
world and had claimed divine authority as its foundation, now stood as one 
phenomenon among and beside others, with only relative validity and related to a 
particular culture, as one segment of this culture beside others. 

In this context, Schleiermacher believed that theological education needed to be reformed to 

rebuild Christianity;^^ thus, he built practical theology on the foundations of theological 

education and the church.^^ Since Schleiermacher emphasized methods rather than means, and 

producing rules rather than knowledge, practical theology became a technical discipline for those 

who were theologically educated as religious professionals and were interested in providing good 
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care for their local churches.Focusing on Schleiermacher’s practice for dealing with the 
Christian agitation of changing times opened the door to new scholarship in practical theology, 
but it also contributed to practical theology being misunderstood as a discipline that intensively 
teaches techniques and methodologies. However, Schleiermacher’s original purpose for practical 
theology was to “invite thoughtful and committed Christians to sharpen their thinking about the 
bond between ministerial practice and theological reflection.”^' 

In other words, Schleiermacher wanted people to have a proper balance between practice 
and reflection. Therefore, he asked Christians to engage in theological reflection on practice 
when they thought about their lives of faith: 

To reflect, one must step back, as it was, from the sheer immediacy of involvement. The 
step is not a retreat from faith, church, or life, but a resolve to think about the meaning 
of these matters with some critical distance before again jumping into action.^^ 

Therefore, the practical theology of Schleiermacher emphasized the critical process of reflection 

on and insight into the practices people have performed before engaging in action. 

The Primary Task of Practical Theology 

Practical theology regards reflection on practices as important because it tries to 

understand the significance of theological practice and to reform practice to encourage and 

enable people to consistently maintain their lives of faith based on scripture and tradition.^^ In 

addition, the reflective work of practical theology that evaluates practices and suggests new 

directions for practice can be regarded as hermeneutical work because practices have diverse 

meanings: 

Practices such as prayer, hospitality and friendship contain their own particular 
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theological meanings, social and theological histories, implicit and explicit norms and 
moral expectations.^"^ 

Therefore, reflection on practices includes the discovery of the many meanings which practices 

retain. Moreover, Browning use the term theory-laden^^ to expose the fact that practices have 

many meanings as theoretical forms. According to Browning, 

By using the phrase theory-laden, I mean to rule out in advance the widely held 
assumption that theory is distinct from practice. All our practices, even our religious 
practices, have the theories behind and within them. We may not notice the theories in 
our practices. We are so embedded in our practices, take them so much for granted, and 
view them as so natural and self-evident that we never take time to abstract the theory 
from the practice and look at it as something in itself. 

People perform practices, including religious practices, in daily life, but they do not 
deeply engage or think about the reasons, meanings, or intentions of practices. However, 
Browning argues that when a crisis comes in the practices we conduct, it is time for us to reflect 
on the meaning and the intended theories of the practice.^® Marriage immigrant women have 
received support and help from Korean congregations and Christians. Korean congregations and 
Christians have provided them with educational supports like language lessons, learning of 
Korean culture and tradition, application of life style, and also assistance for life crisis situations. 
It is true that these aids have helped these women to make better their lives in Korea, because 
most of them came to Korea without any preparation to adjust to a foreign country. However, the 
supports and helps for these women do not consider their lived experiences by carefully listening 
to their stories. Practices like support and help see to enable these women to adjust to their new 
life by acquiring life skills, but the practices are shaped only by the perspectives of the supporter. 
In other words, practices as supportive works for marriage immigrant women do not include the 
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purpose, intention, and meaning of their lives. With this critical view, I, as practical theologian, 

want to reflect on the practices that have helped these women without understanding their lived 

experiences because refection on practices enables me to know the deep meaning of their lives, 

including “the nature, purpose and intentions of the actions and assumptions of particular 

individuals or communities, be they religious or otherwise.I hope this reflection on practices 

is going to be an important way to understand them to develop new directions for practices, 

especially pastoral care, for these women. 

The Methods of Practical Theological Hermeneutics 

To understand the meanings of practices that are based on people’s actions and the 

desires and purposes behind those actions, practical theology seriously considers each person’s 

particular situation because people live, experience, influence each other, and make meaning of 

their lives in particular situations. However, it is not easy to explore individual situations because 

the situations are complex and multi-layered. People have diverse traditions and cultures which 

have historically developed and influenced people’s lives.Swinton and Mowat explain that 

Situations have cultures and histories, they occur within particular contexts which often 
have their own traditions and expectations and they contain specific forms of practice 
that again themselves contain history, tradition, theology and social experiences and 
expectations.^^ 

Therefore, a better understanding of situations needs to be carefully developed by considering 
the diverse constituents that affect the situation. Furthermore, Browning emphasizes that 
situations must be treated analytically in order to better understand them. He suggests that the 
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analysis of situations must involve personal experience, pointing out that personal experiences 
and histories are often not reviewed by practical theologians when interpreting a situation."'*’ 

In order to understand the specific circumstances of the stories of various individuals, I 
interpreted the situations of marriage immigrant women and responded to their situations by 
using the four practical theology questions proposed by Richard R. Osmer. These four questions 
guide the hermeneutical process of interpreting a particular situation by approaching this 
interpretation with four different intentions. The four questions are, “What is going on?” “Why is 
this going on?” “What ought to be going on?” and “How might we respond?”"" These questions 
require each task to have a different purpose, and they progress in stages. 

The first question, “what is going on” is the descriptive-empirical task. This first stage is 
to gather the information that enables us to realize the patterns and dynamics in particular 
situations, contexts, and events."'^ Through this question, I am going to collect the diverse stories 
of marriage immigrant women. I especially focus on the difficulties they are experiencing and 
what kind of care they have received from Korean congregations and Christians. This stage 
means that I as a practical theologian participate in women’ stories, which have been regarded as 
insignificant and worthless, with the quality of attentiveness."'^ This work will provide a 
cornerstone to make their stories visible and hearable in Korean society. 

The second step considers the interpretive task with the question, “Why is this going 
on?” This step asks ‘why’ about the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women to identify 
patterns in and dynamics of their situations. The interpretive task uses the various theories of the 
arts and sciences to explore and understand particular situations. Osmer describes this task as 
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“theoretical interpretation”"^"^ and states that using other theories “is the ability to draw on 
theories of the arts and sciences to understand and respond to particular episodes, situations, or 
contexts.Furthermore, this process requires the use of a variety of theories, not one theory, to 
analyze and evaluate particular episodes and situations because one theory is good for 
understanding some purposes, but not other purposes."^*’ I will have “multidisciplinary forms of 
thinking and dialogue. To interpret the stories of marriage immigrant women through 
analyzing and assessing their significant situation, I will draw on sociocultural theories and 
psychological theories. Through these theories, I will become aware of cultural patterns, 
gendered identities, and psychological issues which marriage immigrant women have and 
undergo. 

The third stage is the normative task, which requires theological reflection with the 
inquiry, “what ought to be going to on?” to construct ethical norms that influence our response to 
particular, interpreted situations, episodes, and contexts. This task focuses on good practice that 
provides normative guidance in two ways: “(1) it offers a model of good practice from the past 
or present with which to reform a congregation’s present actions; (2) it can generate new 
understandings of God, the Christian life, and social values beyond those provided by the 
received tradition.”"^^ In other words, good practice helps people figure out how to do things 
better and differently than they are doing through reasoning alone. Good practice is a thought or 
idea that can change people's behavior or practices. From the point of this view, good practice is 
more like knowledge than actual behavior. Osmer says that “good practice is epistemic.”"^^ 
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To reflect theologically on the stories of marriage immigrant women, 1 utilized feminist 
theology because women have generally been oppressed, excluded, and regarded as inferior to 
men in Korean society. In this social context, marriage immigrant women, who are marginalized 
and invisible in Korean society, have been subjected to more severe discrimination and 
oppression than other women. Osmer says that above all, what these women need is a Christian 
community of freedom and love that will honor their diverse experiences.Moreover, in 
understanding their diversity, the normative task does not analyze the various stories of women 
in order to identify a single norm.^^ Rather, normative work recognizes that standards are 
flexible and provisional rather than absolute. This perspective, which emphasizes diversity, will 
make each woman’s story meaningful and valuable. I hope that engaging in the normative task 
through the lens of feminist theology will create a space of liberation in which marriage 
immigrant women can dream about freedom and sing their hopes for the future. 

The last stage is the pragmatic task, which asks, “How might we respond?” The final step 
is to determine how we should act. It is a futuristic process to think and study whether our 
actions can positively affect a particular situation. Moreover, this last step focuses on special 
leadership, creating strategies and behaviors that can change the environment to suit the desired 
purpose because, with special leadership, the leader considers the whole congregational system 
and the church’s relationship before recommending strategies and actions. Osmer explains three 
forms of leadership: “(1) Task competence: this is the ability to excel in performing the tasks of a 
leadership role in an organization; (2) Transactional leadership is the ability to influence others 
through a process of trade-offs through the form of reciprocity and mutual exchange; (3) 
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Transforming leadership involve ‘deep change’ which leads an organization through a process in 
which its identity, mission, culture, and operating procedures are fundamentally altered. 

In this stage, I will take the perspectives of narrative therapy to establish strategies for 
responding to marriage immigrant women and for developing the special leadership of pastors, 
congregational leaders, practitioners of pastoral care and counseling, and anyone interested in 
supporting marriage immigrant women. I believe that new strategies informed by narrative 
therapy will make the stories of marriage immigrant women more meaningful and valuable and 
hopefully empower them to claim their lived experiences. I also hope that the new leadership 
created by the compassion practices will create an environment that will accept and empower 
these women. 

The Relationship between Practical Theology and Qualitative Research 

Qualitative research is a methodology mainly used in the social sciences. If practical 
theologians use qualitative research methods, some of theologians, pastors, and church leaders, 
will be puzzled and question it because the source of practical theology is different from 
qualitative research. Practical theology focuses on theological meanings that encompass both 
Christian tradition and history about God, whereas qualitative research is based on scientific 
disciplines and finds meanings appropriate to them. 

Swinton and Mowat claim that “qualitative research does have the potential to become a 
useful tool for the practical theologian as she goes about her task of analyzing and reflecting 
theologically on complex situations.I agree with their opinion because the methodology of 
qualitative research can provide a better understanding of the experience. In other words, when 
practical theology attempts to reflect theologically on the experiences of individuals and 
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communities through various approaches to qualitative research, it is possible to discover not 
available through the methods of practical theology and to interpret the experiences for richer, 
thicker meaning.^"^ Moreover, practical theology and qualitative research have some 
commonalities, although their academic backgrounds are different. 

A first common point is that both practical theology and qualitative research start from 
particular situations. Practical theology begins with people's experiences in particular situations 
because there are theological meanings and reasons in people's experiences in particular 
situations. For this reason, practical theology draws close attention to special circumstances. Like 
practical theology, qualitative research starts from the situations in which people live and 
experience the world and aims to find the vary degrees of meaning in the situation. 

Moreover, these two disciplines also have specific perspectives to understand certain 
situations. Practical theology understands the situation is not stagnant because people change as 
they continuously respond to what the situation creates.^^ This practical theological 
understanding of the situation does not reduce the situation or experience to a single theory or 
criterion. Likewise, qualitative research provides researchers with varied aspects of the world 
under scrutiny and allows the researcher to see the world as complexified, challenged, and 
transformed. In other words, practical theology and qualitative research understand that the 
world in which people live is complex and entangled with diverse contents and cannot be 
explained by a unified theory or perspective. 

This common perspective allows my research to provide marriage immigrant women a 
place to talk about their diverse stories which are unheard and ignored in Korean society due to a 
single, huge story that defines them. Also, this academic encounter will lead the process of 
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making meaning with these women because practical theology and qualitative research 
understand the situation as a complex and hermeneutical process, where women can make sense 
of their experience, including their experience of God.^^ 

The second common point is that both practical theology and qualitative research have a 
hermeneutical task. Qualitative research focuses on the main phenomenon of participants and 
emphasizes the personal meaning of the phenomenon. In the process, qualitative research allows 
researchers to view participants’ experiences through a broader perspective and to find profound 
meaning which has not been found before. The new meaning of the phenomenon helps not only 
the researchers but also participants understand the experiences and situations in a new way. In 
other words, it can offer a new knowledge system (epistemic) that can influence the existing 
perceptions of people. 

This aspect of qualitative research parallels the hermeneutical view of practical theology, 
because practical theology also originates from reflection on practice^^, which is a 
hermeneutical/interpretative task. Practical theology critically analyzes and interprets the 
practices of people in their current situations. In the process, practical theology “seeks to 
interpret a variety of dimensions - situations, scripture, tradition, and Christian practices.In 
other words, practical theology explores new meanings of experiences by understanding 
particular situations. A new understanding of a situation achieved through theological reflection 
can enable the church to faithfully execute and sustain God's work and to exert influence to 
change the world. 
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Practical theology and qualitative research focus on hermeneutical work to discover new 
meanings. This cognitive and epistemological perspective can positively change and influence 
people's perceptions and behaviors better to understand and engage particular experiences and 
situations. In Korea, the stories of marriage immigrant women have not been heard, and negative 
perception of them is widespread. Misperceptions negatively affect the attitudes of Korean 
society towards them, and these women are oppressed and discriminated in Korean society. I 
hope that the new understanding and awareness of experiences and situations resulting from the 
unification of the two disciplines will affect the perception of Korean society when seeing and 
understanding these women’ lives and also have a more positive impact on their lives. 

Practical theology believes that it must study personal practices and specific social 
structures, whether they are religious or secular, because religious forms like scripture, tradition, 
and church communities are shaped by the profound impact of society and culture.Moreover, 
in the process of study, practical theology examines theories and assumptions implicated in 
practices to find their meanings. Practical theology requires interdisciplinary dialogue using 
various methods in order to interpret the practices and theories created by various, complex 
factors. Interdisciplinary communication between practical theology and qualitative research will 
make the stories of marriage immigrant women meaningful and thick because the diverse 
academic methods provide various perspectives to interpret the stories. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Descriptive-Empirical and Interpretive Tasks 
through Interdisciplinary Communication 

In South Korea, the dominant understanding of marriage immigrant women is that they 
are foreigners who came to Korea to marry Korean men, with a Korean dream to improve their 
life but without preparation to help them adapt to a new life in a foreign country. This story has 
been spread throughout Korean society, negatively affecting perceptions of marriage immigrant 
women as they come to Korea in search of better lives. This negative thinking toward these 
women lends legitimacy to the mistreatment and disparagement experienced by marriage 
immigrant women. Moreover, the negative perception of these women became a dominant story 
that defines them without carefully considering and taking into account their individual stories. 
The dominant discourse about these women not only creates a negative perception of them, but 
also limits opportunities to share a variety of their stories. Therefore, it is necessary for pastoral 
caregivers to listen to the stories of those who are not heard. 

Before listening to the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women, I want to review 
the existing literature about marriage immigrant women in order to use current understandings to 
make sense of the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. It can be useful to 
understand the broader economic and cultural issues shaping the experiences of marriage 
immigrant women. Therefore, to grasp what is going on and why it is happening in the lives of 
marriage immigrant women, this chapter considers existing literature on marriage migrants in 
Korea, drawing from work in the fields of sociology, economics, cultural studies, psychology. 
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The Lives of Marriage Immigrant Women in Korea 

Marriage immigrant women who move to Korea from Southeast Asia do so in order to 
escape poverty and advance their quality of life.' They arrive without any preparation that will 
help them adjust to their new lives, including education about Korean culture, language, and 
lifestyles. Many of them have not had an opportunity to learn Korean or had any experience of 
Korean culture. They gain partial and unreliable information through the media, their friends, 
and the wedding brokers who connect Korean men with Southeast Asian women for commercial 
purposes. Since this limited information overemphasizes how much better life is in Korea, they 
long to live in Korea. This leads them to become marriage immigrants for Korean men. 

However, according to the South Korea’s Ministry of Gender Equality and Family, 85 
percent of marriage immigrant women experience difficulties.^ After they arrive in Korea, they 
have many difficulties due to their lack of preparation for their new families and communities. 
They also experience disappointment about their new lives because those lives are different from 
the ones they expected before they came to Korea. They feel a sense of loss about their new lives 
in Korea. The most important issue marriage immigrant women face is the denial of some of 
their human rights. Marriage immigrant women undergo psychological and physical violence 
and a deprivation of authority at the hands of various people in different places and times in 
Korea. 

Marriage immigrant women start to live with unfamiliar family members in what is to 
them a strange place as soon as they arrive in Korea. They still feel uncomfortable with their 
husbands because they hardly know them. Over the course of a few days, they meet their soon- 
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to-be husbands and get married; they do not have time to develop much of a relationship with 
them. The first place, then, in which they experience difficulties and an absence of human rights 
is their new homes. Most marriage immigrant women have troubles within their new families 
due to their limited Korean skills and their struggles to communicate with their husbands and 
new family members. According to the “2015 Survey and Analysis of the Actual Conditions of 
Multicultural Families” by the Ministry of Gender Equality and Family, this language limitation 
causes conflicts between husbands and wives and family troubles in the early stages of 
marriage.^ Language issues become the primary cause of family problems and lead to many 
negative effects on the women’s families and their lives. 

Most marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asia begin to learn Korean at their new 
home after they get married. In the early stage of marriage, their husband and family members 
actively engage in teaching them Korean so they can improve their Korean language skills and 
engage in brief conversations. However, husbands and family members gradually become 
uninterested in and feel annoyed with trying to teach marriage immigrant women Korean. 
Therefore, marriage immigrant women cannot develop their Korean language skills. Their 
limited language skills contribute to the problems they have in their marriage relationships with 
Korean men because they cannot have conversations with them. Moreover, these women cannot 
share their thoughts and feelings with their husbands, on whom they completely depend. Many 
marriage immigrant women have feelings of loneliness in their new circumstances and feel 
isolated within their families due to conversational breakdowns with their husbands. 

Although language skills could be developed through relationships with others and 
through educational opportunities, marriage immigrant women are restricted from getting 
together with friends and others and from going to human rights centers or social organizations 
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to learn Korean because their husbands and family members are concerned that they might 
disappear."^ In other words, they are deprived by their families of their human right to meet with 
others due to misguided prejudices. Many of them experience depression and loneliness because 
of their limited relationships and lost human rights in Korean society.^ 

The absence of Korean language skills means marriage immigrant women are unable to 
fully understand Korean culture and acquire a Korean lifestyle. Since these women are unable to 
rapidly learn various Korean life skills due to restrictions in educational and relational 
opportunities, they experience verbal and physical violence from their husbands and family 
members because they do not speak Korean, understand Korean culture, or fulfill the Korean 
lifestyle demands placed on them.® The incapacity to do some things in a Korean way especially 
leads to conflicts between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law. These troubles are connected to 
a lack of multicultural understanding in Korean society. Many marriage immigrant women 
express that they are pressured to acquire the Korean culture and lifestyle and are asked to give 
up their own cultures and lifestyles by their mothers-in-law. When they continue to engage in 
their own culture’s practices and do things in their own ways and do not follow the typical 
Korean approaches, their mothers-in-law scold them, speak abusively to them, and disparage 
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their countries of origin.^ Some marriage immigrant women even experience physical violence 
from their mothers-in-law. The language limitations of marriage immigrant women initially 
cause conversational breakdowns between them and their husbands, but they gradually lead to 
family discord based on not learning a different culture and lifestyle and may lead to domestic 
violence. Marriage immigrant women, who need care from their new families, sometimes do not 
receive such care and may have their human rights violated. 

Marriage immigrant women make the decision to be international brides in order to 
escape poverty and to support their own families who are suffering from poverty in their 
homelands. However, many marriage immigrant women suffer from poverty again in Korea 
because they marry rural men or men from the lower classes in the major cities who were already 
having financial difficulties. Some marriage immigrant women are required to work for the 
businesses that their new families or family relatives run and to work for low wages or no pay at 
all in substandard workplaces.^ Marriage immigrant women do not have the right to refuse to 
work because they need to support their own families who depend on them in their homelands. 
Also, some of them are asked to support their new families, including elderly parents, taking the 
economic place of their incompetent husbands, who may be alcoholics or gamblers. If marriage 
immigrant women oppose the demand to work and support their new families, they may be 
exiled to their homelands or given an illegal status in Korea by their husbands.^ In this situation, 
these women are forced to endure their unfair and unjust treatment because they do not have any 
support in Korea or enough information to find the help they need. 


’ Jung-Mee Hwang, [Reconsidering Domestic 

Violence against Marriage Migrant Women in Korea: From Vulnerability to Security], Journal of Korean Women’s 
Studies 34 (2015): 5-6. 

* Ji Young Kim and Hoon-Seok Choi, 54. 

Ibid., 54. 
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Most of all, the troubles that marriage immigrant women have experienced are connected 
to a lack of multicultural understanding in Korean society. Koreans have a strong feeling of 
being a racially homogeneous nation. This pride in being a single-race nation, when combined 
with racism, leads to the suppression of marriage immigrant women who are from developing 
countries. Koreans tend to appreciate and try to follow Western cultures and lifestyles, while 
they place less emphasis on following Eastern cultures and lifestyles. Moreover, Koreans tend to 
divide the countries of the East into two groups, with a tendency to ignore or despise countries 
located in Southeast Asia. In this context, many marriage immigrant women are forced to accept 
and acquire Korean cultural practices and lifestyles and to stop practicing and maintaining their 
own cultures. In other words, not only is the existence of marriage immigrant women neglected 
in Korean communities, their cultures are overlooked as well. 

The neglect and disparagement of marriage immigrant women open them up to 
experiencing verbal violence, physical assault, and discrimination in the workplace. Many of 
them experience wage discrimination and sexual assault and violence by their male co-workers 
at work.'** They often do not receive written contracts or have employment insurance because 
Korean companies do not feel the need to provide j oh security and benefits for these women.' ^ 
The work space for many marriage immigrant women is very confined, and their working hours 
are longer and their wages lower than those of Korean women in comparative occupations. In 
addition, marriage immigrant women lack access to services like medical checkups, and they are 
unable to inform anyone about their pregnancies when they realize they are pregnant. However, 


Kookyum Han, T" 7lTl'sk[|S} vlztl” [Human Rights and Tasks of Migrant 

Women in Korea], The Gyeongnam Development 94 (September 2008): 40. 

" Ibid., 40. 
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they cannot ask others for help because they are afraid to be dismissed from work and expelled 
by their husbands at horned^ 

Marriage immigrant women suffer from poverty in Korea because of the discrimination 
of the welfare system, which is centered on male-dominance and favors Korean nationals in 
Korean communities.^^ In 2007, the Korean government passed a welfare law for international 
married women. This welfare law supports international women who have children and Korean 
citizenship. Due to individual situations, some marriage immigrant women do not have 
children or Korean citizenship and therefore are not eligible to receive the welfare benefits they 
need to survive. They experience discrimination from the government, which causes them to 
suffer from poverty in Korea. 

The increase in the number of marriage immigrant women provides Korean society with 
not only the opportunity to consider multiculturalism but also the task to solve the issues of 
discrimination and injustice toward marriage immigrant women. Koreans have a strong feeling 
of being a racially homogeneous nation. This pride in being a single-race nation, when combined 
with racism, leads to the suppression of marriage immigrant women who are from developing 
countries. As we already know, many marriage immigrant women move to Korea as 
international brides to avoid the poverty of their homelands. This story negatively affects 
perceptions of marriage immigrant women as they come to Korea in search of better lives. This 
negative thinking about them in Korean communities means these women are forced to accept 
and acquire Korean cultural practices and lifestyles and to stop practicing and maintaining their 

Twelve percent of marriage immigrant women experienced sexual violence at work, 38 percent of the 
victims endure no respond and 28 percent were fired for notifying them of sexual violence. Marriage immigrant 
women often think rape is sexual violence, but sexual harassment is not. in the case of sexual harassment, many of 
these women bears it in order not to be disadvantaged. Ibid., 54-55. 

>3 MiKyoungKim,“olT^cq^^iSl cflfyh o] 

[The Reality of Migrant Women and Policy Responses: Focusing on the Rights to Safety of Migrant Women in 
International Marriages], Asian Center for Women’s Studies of Ewha Womans University 8 (2008): 38. 

Ibid., 38. 
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own cultures. In other words, not only is the existence of marriage immigrant women neglected 
in Korean communities, their cultures are overlooked as well. 

The attitudes of Korean communities toward marriage immigrant women lie between 
superiority and sympathy. Most Koreans do not consider these women as having the same rights 
as themselves. With discrimination and disparagement directed at them, they suffer from 
domestic violence, they sometimes lose their lives, and they are neglected in shops, streets, 
factories, and workplaces.Their voices and stories are marginalized and gradually disappear 
from Korea communities. 

The Causes and Consequences of Marriage Immigration to Korea 

Korea’s economic growth since the 1990s has increased the rate of international 
marriages in Korea, affecting considerable parts of Korean society since 1990.'® During the 
fifteen years between 1990 and 2005, the number of international marriages between Korean 


On July 19, 2017, Juan Mai, a Vietnamese marriage immigrant woman, died after her husband’s assault 
fractured eighteen of her ribs. Juan Mai came to Korea with a Korean dream. However, after she came to Korea, she 
found it too different from what she had heard and thought. She could not live in Korea anymore and made a 
decision to go back to her country. Her husband, who came home after drinking, beat her to death because he saw 
her packed bag and thought he had been deceived by a fake marriage. Her husband ran away when his wife died. 

Her body was already decomposed and difficult to identify when it was found by a neighbor. On the day before the 
incident, Juan Mai wrote a long letter to her husband that began with, “You and I are very sad.’’ In this long letter, 
there was content indicating that she had dreamed of a happy marriage; she talked about the difficulties and sorrows 
of Korean life. This incident was a wake-up call for Korean society, which had been treating marriage immigrant 
women with indifference. Kookyum Han, TlTlTlkllS]- v]-;!!]’’[Human Rights and Tasks 

of Migrant Women in Korea], 37. 

After the end of the Korean War in 1953, Korea was economically vulnerable. However, many 
economic reforms were realized through economic development projects in the 1960s, and the Korean economy 
began to undergo rapid changes. In the early sixties, Korea focused on exports with an external-oriented policy plan. 
This was achieved through increased exports of industrial products, which were initially labor-intensive goods, and 
later by expanding capital and technology-intensive production. In the 1970s, Korea focused on the heavy materials 
and chemical industries. Heavy industry began to develop with the construction of a factory in Pohang. In the 1980s, 
Korea’s industrial development began to stand out in areas such as shipbuilding and steel, oil and chemical 
industries, and automobiles. By the 1990s, Korea had achieved remarkable economic growth. Jong-Hyun Nam, 

^ H] 3]- ^ xj] [Korea’s Trade Policy and Economic Growth], Journal of International Politics 
2, no. 1 (March 1997): 79-89, 77-019. 
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men and foreign women increased from 600 to 159,942.'^ Thus, there were over 260 times as 
many marriages in 2005 as in 1990. However, according to Statistics Korea, there were only 
26,948 international marriages in 2013, and the ratio of international to non-intemational 
marriages decreased 7.8 percent compared to 2012.^^ Despite the decrease in the number of 
international marriages since 2008, there are still many marriage immigrant women residing in 
Korea, and they face many difficulties, such as discrimination, oppression, and poverty. So, it is 
important to listen to their stories and consider them with compassion. 

Among foreign women who have made the decision to become marriage immigrants to 
Korea, Southeast Asian women are the largest group. It would be easy to assume that marriage 
immigration is the result of an individual decision. However, making the decision is not simply 
related to personal matters that only affect one individuals^ There are diverse factors that create 
the environments and the situations leading to international marriage for Korean men and 
marriage migration for Southeast Asian women. I will consider three influences on the 
phenomenon of international marriages: the social characteristics of Korean society, the Asian 
economic crisis, and gender perspectives. 

The Social Phenomena of Korean Society 

The Korean people have been greatly influenced by Confucianism, which has shaped 
Korean culture and life and is still prominent in Koreans’ everyday lives. Moreover, 
Confucianism has divided gender roles through its social ethics, and this causes inequalities in 


Kookyum Han, [The Task of Feminizing Migrants 

and the Rights of Migrant Women], in The Policy Gathering of the National Assembly Library, ed. National 
Assembly Library (Seoul: National Assembly Library, 2006), 12. 

Yun-Ock Yoon, “2013 kl id'frSl'y [2013 Dynamic Statistics of the International 

Population], Statistics Korea, November 19, 2014, accessed April 19, 2016, 
http://kostat.go.kr/portal/korea/kor_ko/5/2/index.board?bmode=read&aSeq=332229. 

OhnamKim, [Understanding Families of Marriage Immigrants] (Seoul, 

Korea: Jipmoondang, 2018), 22. 
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women’s statuses. Insook Lee explains, “The traditional Korean Confucian culture prescribes the 
roles of men and women strictly on the basis of a patriarchal social system and expects women to 
stay in a passive and subservient position as clearly formulated in the Confucian social ethics. 
Based on this Confucian social ethics, men have been regarded as more important than women, 
and Korean parents have had a strong preference for sons. Within Korea’s patriarchal system, the 
head of a household needs to be a male family member. If the male head of a household cannot 
carry out his responsibilities anymore, he passes his authority to his eldest son. In other words, 
the person who succeeds in the family line needs to be a son, rather than a daughter. This 
preference for sons has unfortunately created an imbalance in the human sex ratio in Korean 
society. Korean couples have pursued giving birth to biological sons using one of two 
approaches. The first approach was that a woman kept bearing babies until she had a son. Even if 
a woman did not want to have any more babies, she could not stop, because she was pressured by 
the social obligation to fulfill her duty of having a son. A woman could not stop bearing children 
until she had a son. The other method used, especially since the development of safe medical 
techniques, was for a woman to get an abortion if the fetus was a girl and she already had two or 
three girls. She would then continue to get pregnant until she was carrying a boy. This 
phenomenon of son preference has negatively affected the ratio between the sexes for thirty to 
forty years, and this circumstance has caused an imbalance in the number of eligible female 
partners for male Koreans. So, Korean men have sought out partners from foreign countries, 
giving rise to the increase in international marriages and marriage immigrations. 

The rate of international marriages in rural areas has been higher than that in urban 
regions. Men living in rural areas have fewer opportunities to meet Korean woman and thus have 

Insook Lee, “Aggression in Korean American Women,” in Women Out of Order: Risking Change and 
Creating Care in a Multicultural World, ed. Jeanne Stevenson-Moessner and Teresa Snorton (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2010), 160. 
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more difficulty finding eligible partners. One reason for this phenomenon is the imbalanced 
economic development of Korea since 1960. Before that time, the main source of income for 
Korean people was agriculture, and the primary living environment was rural. However, since 
the mid-1960s, the non-agrarian population has rapidly increased, while the agrarian population 
has drastically decreased.^' This shift in the greatest sources of income caused a movement of 
the Korean population from farming areas into cities. The economic development based in cities 
needed many young people and encouraged young people to move to the cities for better, easier 
lives. Many young people left their hometowns, and the populations of the farming areas began 
aging. In addition, young women have avoided the rural life and do not have an interest in men 
in the farming areas because they also want the dream of city life, which will allow them to have 
access to more luxuries. On account of the imbalanced ratio of men to women, combined with 
women’s evasion of rural life, men living in rural areas have had more difficulty finding 
marriage partners and are more likely to pursue international marriages. 

Korean women’s aversion to marrying rural men became a social issue, so, since 1995, 
local governments have tried to solve this problem through a social movement of encouraging 
rural men to marry foreign women.^^ The Korean government encourages men living in rural 
areas to visit China and find Korean-Chinese women to be their brides, because Korean-Chinese 
women have similar cultures and lifestyles to Korean people. This movement has allowed many 
men from rural areas to get married, and many communities have actively participated in this 
international marriage movement. Due to the positive outcome of this marriage movement with 
Korean-Chinese women, many rural communities began approaching Southeast Asian women to 

Sooyeol Heo, “1945 'd s'4l” [The 1945 Liberation of Korea and Its 

Economic Development],” Journal of Korean Independence Movement Studies 43 (2012): 470. 

22 Kookyum Han, z]^ 2:3j]-z^aj dld]S 247] £1:5]” [Open Forum to 

Understand the Support for and Policies Regarding the International Marriages of Rural Men], Women Migrants 
Human Rights Center, May 01, 2007, accessed April 5, 2016, http://www.wmigrant.org/xe2/article/22233. 
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ask them to be brides for their men, and the ratio of Southeast Asian brides to native Korean 
brides has gradually increased.^^ 

Recently, the international marriage phenomenon has not been limited to only rural men. 
It has been found among various groups in urban areas, like lower-class, divorced, widowed, and 
disabled men, and the rate of international marriages in Korea increased from the time of the 
1997 financial crisis until 2010.^"^ Korea’s 1997 foreign exchange crisis has been regarded as the 
most difficult situation Korean people have experienced since industrialization began in the early 
1960s. The Korean foreign exchange crisis gave many people the experience of poverty, and 
families suffered from disintegration due to steep wage cuts, job losses, and other economic 
hardships amid drastic restructuring. In other words, the economic crisis of Korea caused many 
young people to become unemployed or temporary employees, and their poverty made them 
ineligible as marriage partners for Korean women. Thus, young men who have recently become 
old enough to legally get married in Korean communities have chosen international marriages as 
an alternative. Divorced men have also been socioeconomically marginalized in marriage 
markets and have sought out eligible partners in other countries. Although the phenomenon of 
international marriages began with the growth of the Korean economy and its effects on rural 
areas, the decline of the Korean economy and the increased marginalization of certain groups of 
men in Korean society has caused it to gradually expand regionally and numerically. 

The Economic Circumstances of Southeast Asian Women 

The international marriages of Korean men might easily be perceived as just a result of 
individual choices, but this is not a simple and individual issue because, as I explained above, the 
phenomenon of Korean men’s international marriages is entangled with many Korean social 

Ibid. 

Hee-Kang Kim, “Marriage Migration between South Korea and Vietnam: A Gender Perspective,” 
Asian Perspective 36 (2012): 540. 
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phenomena. If Korean men select international marriage as an alternative due to complex 
socioeconomic phenomena in Korea, it is also important to consider why many Southeast Asian 
women decide to marry Korean men; the occurrence of female marriage immigration might be as 
much due to Southeast Asian socioeconomic phenomena as Korean ones. The movement of 
female marriage immigrants has now become one of the remarkable migratory patterns and 
trends in Asia. 

The marriage immigration of Southeast Asian women is very much connected to the 

economic circumstances of their countries and their countries’ levels of development. According 

to Hee-Kang Kim, “Marriage migration is said to be an outcome of globalization, which 

generates and widens the economic gap between developed and developing countries. 

Globalization has had both positive and negative consequences on various countries in the world. 

However, most Asian countries, which are developing countries, have experienced more 

negative effects than positive ones, while developed countries have received more benefits and 

positive results. Young-Lan Kim and her colleagues explain the different effects of globalization 

on developed and developing countries as follows: 

Globalization means the globalization of markets and competition .... The fact that all 
people, corporations and nations must compete with one another with qualitatively very 
different starting conditions could be considered only one characteristic of the world 
economy among many. It is only natural that the competitors are divided between the 
winners and the losers, the insiders and the outsiders, and the benefited ones and those 
without any benefits. 

Developing Asian countries cannot thrive in the midst of aggressive global competition 
with developed countries because they have a different starting point. Developing Asian 
countries do not have the power, infrastructures, and financial resources of developed countries. 


Hee-Kang Kim, “Marriage Migration,” 535. 

Young-Lan Kim, Kyung-Ock Chun, and Jaelim Oh, “Globalization and Feminization of Poverty in 
Asia,”^^^^ Women 17 (2003), 109. 
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With their inadequate industrial technologies, developing Asian countries have gradually seen 
their economies destroyed; they have been deprived of global competitiveness; and they have not 
been able to achieve independent industrial development. 

As developing Asian countries have gradually increased their debts and have faced 
political and economic crises, they have restructured their industrial contexts and deregulated the 
use of labor, which has led to increased poverty and financial issues among workers. Moreover, 
deregulation of labor especially becomes a threat to female laborers, who have the worst working 
conditions, like temporary and low-paying jobs and long working hours.^^ 

The Effects of Gender Discrimination 

Women in developing Asian countries experience poverty more than men, partly because 

women are compensated for their work at lower rates than men. Young-Lan Kim and her 

colleagues assert that discrimination between male and female workers is due to cultural gender 

biases and the ideology of family income: 

Under the concept of gender division of labor, women are placed in a subordinate 
position within the family and the society. They are comparatively more apt to suffer 
from poverty than men under the ideology of family wages that states that women 
depend on men in terms of their social position in the labor market or have financial 
dependency on men.^^ 

Based on gender biases and the ideology of family income, many developing Asian 
countries consider women as supplements in the labor markets and their value as lower than 
what they deserve. Women in these countries mostly work at low-paying jobs, which are official 
or unofficial and regular or irregular. Therefore, women of developing Asian countries stand at 
the edge of aggressive industrial competition and are marginalized in the labor market due to the 
deregulation of labor and the ideology of gender division. With more women experiencing 

Ibid., 109. 

28 Ibid., 107. 
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poverty than men, the feminization of poverty has become a new trend for women in developing 
Asian countries. Many Southeast Asian women within developing Asian countries have migrated 
to advanced Asian countries, like Japan, Korea, and Singapore, in order to escape severe poverty 
and to survive. However, it has not been easy for these women to make the decision to become 
labor migrants; migration is expensive. Moreover, women have limited job opportunities, and it 
is difficult for Southeast Asian women to get jobs in the labor markets of developed Asian 
countries because many job positions require advanced skills, education, and professional 
expertise. Many Southeast Asian women do not have higher educations or the experience of 
professional work; they have had limited educational and employment opportunities due to 
poverty and gender discrimination. 

The circumstances of Southeast Asian women in developing countries leads them to 
consider marriage immigration as an alternative to labor migration. Marriage immigration 
enables women to achieve their goal of escaping poverty and having a better life. It allows these 
women to go to advanced Asian countries without the pressure of needing an advanced education 
or the expense of the migration process. In contrast with labor migration, marriage immigration 
does not require women to pay the expenses of the migration process, since men pay for the 
women to move and become their wives. They do not need an advanced education or highly 
technical or professional skills because one does not generally need any special knowledge or 
skills for married life. Marriage immigration is an attractive choice for Asian women in 
developing countries who want a better life and do not have the resources and resumes to 
succeed as labor migrants. 
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CHAPTER 4 

A Phenomenological Analysis of the Real Issues of Marriage Immigrant Women 

In the previous chapter, the reasons for and circumstances of marriage immigrant 
women’s choice of international marriage were discovered through a literature review. That 
helped us to generally understand the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. In this 
chapter, I examine the accounts of marriage immigrant women I met during my 
phenomenological research interviews with them. The reason for studying these women’s stories 
using the phenomenological research methodology is that the purpose of phenomenology is to 
gain an intimate realization and a deep understanding of what people experience and how they 
feel when a phenomenon occurs.' That is, I sought to listen to and understand marriage 
immigrant women’s lived experiences in terms of what they experienced and how they 
experienced it. I studied the experiences of marriage immigrant women through description, 
analysis, and interpretation, which Harry F. Wolcott identified as the three dimensions of 
qualitative research.^ 

Data Collection 

As I have explained previously, my research purpose was to privilege the lived 
experiences of marriage immigrant women and to explore how they made meaning from their 
experiences. I started to collect data by interviewing five marriage immigrant women from 
Southeast Asian countries now living in South Korea. They are Christians and have received 
diverse forms of support based on Christian perspectives, including worship services, Bible 
studies, counseling, language education, and group meetings. 

' Johnny Saldana, Patricia heavy, and Natasha Beretvas, Fundamentals of Qualitative Research (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2011), 8. 

2 Ibid., 29. 
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Recruiting Participants 

The initial recruitment took place through personal networking with clergy and laity 
aware of marriage immigrant women from Southeast Asian countries in Incheon and Gyeonggi- 
do Province. However, it was not easy to find participants who have received care and support 
from church or Christian institutions and agreed to participate in the interview for research. In 
the meantime, I got information that there is a church which holds multicultural ministry and the 
majority of people attending multicultural worship are marriage immigrant women. From the 
acquaintance who introduced me to this church, I received the phone number of a pastor who is 
in charge of multicultural ministry and talked to the pastor on the phone. I heard more specific 
stories about how the church is caring for the marriage immigrant women and, after explaining 
my research purpose and process, asked if interviews were possible. The pastor gave me 
permission to interview marriage immigrant women; the minister was open-minded and not 
negative about the interview. I was curious about her active attitude to my request. I asked her 
why she was actively helping me to proceed with the interviews, and I heard that she has been 
asked many times to allow researchers to interview marriage immigrant women. 

Moreover, she mentioned that she believes that helping researchers to conduct interviews 
is part of her ministry because research on marriage immigrant women can be another potential 
help with care for marriage immigrant women. I asked her to find two interview participants 
because additional recruiting would occur through a “snowball” method in which interviewees 
are invited to identify other potential participants. I interviewed five adults: two research 
participants through the introduction of the pastor. I attended multicultural worship service and 
had a fellowship time in which I invited two other marriage immigrant women to be interviewed. 
The last interview participant was introduced to me by one of other interview participants. All 
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interview participants were given a written informed consent form and a demographic 
questionnaire before starting the interview. 

Description of the Church 

The church I visited is a Korean Presbyterian Church that was founded in 1958 and is 
located in Hoegi-dong, Seoul. The church has many Sunday worship services for different age 
groups and diverse types of members. The first service, called the “Quiet Service,” begins at 7 
a.m. It is followed by a choice of Sunday services: “Worship and Praise,” “Young-People- 
Centered Service,” “Service for College Students,” “Multicultural Service,” and “Chinese 
Service.” Such a diversity of services is possible because the church is large in scale and diverse 
in its membership. The church, which has grown over a long period of time in one place, has a 
wide range of members, from adults to children and from Korean to international members. 
Furthermore, there are three worship services conducted in languages other than Korean, because 
many international residents attend this church, which is near Hankuk University of Foreign 
Studies. The university has many foreign students who have enrolled in order to learn Korean 
and Korean culture. For these students, the church offers English worship and Chinese worship. 

The multicultural service involving marriage immigrant women and migrants did not 
originate as a worship service. The multicultural worship service was begun by a dedicated 
woman of the church and evolved from a private gathering into communal worship. About ten 
years ago, this faithful woman invited four to five Chinese students who were studying in Korea 
to gather together, and she fed them and provided Bible studies and prayer meetings for them 
because she sympathized with them for leaving their homeland and their parents. A marriage 
immigrant woman who learned of the existence of this gathering expressed her desire to 
participate in it. The woman in charge of this meeting gladly allowed this marriage immigrant 
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woman to come and attend it. The marriage immigrant woman came to attend the gathering, 
bringing her friends with her. The group gradually become a haven for a number of marriage 
immigrant women. After learning about this, the senior pastor thought a service for marriage 
immigrant women was needed and created a multicultural service with the woman who began 
the gathering. Multicultural services for marriage immigrant women have developed gradually 
and are now available to foreign immigrants as well. 

One minister and six lay leaders are in charge of the multicultural service. The service is 
mainly conducted by the charged minister; sometimes assistant pastors and ministers of other 
departments come to preach. After the service, people who have the same country of origin 
gather together for a time to share. The reason for the groupings by country is to allow the 
women to share their stories in their own languages. After the service and group meetings, they 
have a fellowship time together to share information about their lives and faith and just to chat. 
Conducting Interviews 

The interview questions functioned as a quest to identify the pastoral care support that 
marriage migrant women have received and are experiencing. In other words, the content of the 
interviews was a study of what forms of pastoral care these women had received and what the 
content of this care was. The interviews focused on how this care had helped them and what 
parts of it were weak. Interviews were conducted using a semi-structured interview process, 
which is the most widely used method of data collection in qualitative research because it has 
flexibility in terms of how and when questions are asked and how interview participants respond. 
That is, a semi-structured interview process provides “much more space for interview 
participants to answer on their own term s than structured interviews.”^ In addition, semi- 

^ Rosalind Edwards and Janet Holland, What is Qualitative Interviewing! (New York, NY: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2013), 28. 
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structured interviews give researchers an opportunity to hear unique stories about the lives and 
experiences of interview participants using flexible questions/ Thus, semi-structured interviews 
give priority to the development of rapport between the researcher and the participant, and the 
researcher continues the conversation by flexibly addressing the topics that the participants are 
interested in while being interviewed rather than insisting on an already-prepared sequence of 
questions/ 

In my case, during the interview, I thought the conversation was not going well when 
participants were unable to understand my question or reluctant to answer my questions that 
asked them to tell the story of their relationship with her family members: “Tell me a story that 
illustrates your relationship with your husband’s family members.” To encourage participants to 
continually speak, I needed to revise my questions out of awareness of their difficulty in 
answering; thus, I shifted to asking things like, “How many times do you spend time with your 
family?” “What do you do when you get together?” “What is your favorite family activity?” and 
“Why do you like doing this?” 

In this way, I subdivided a single question into several, which helped research 
participants to think and reply without difficulty. These revised questions encouraged her to 
make her stories thicker and richer. 

Each of the five interviews was audio-recorded on my phone. As soon as I finished the 
interview, I moved the files to a password-protected folder on my computer. During the 
interview, I took field notes on the side of the interview question paper to capture the facial 
expressions and behaviors of participants when there were pauses in the conversation to think 

Carla Willig, Introducing Qualitative Research in Psychology: The third Edition (New York: Open 
University Press, 2013), 29. 

^ Kwang-Seok Lee, ^<^1 ?!T"” [A Study on the 

Significance and the Application of Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis as a Qualitative Research Method], 
Journal of Qualitative Research 14(2013): 139. 
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and understand my questions and also to capture my feelings and thoughts during the 
conversation, because the qualitative researcher needs to identify the meanings and motivations 
of the participant's behavior, language, and thoughts through the researcher’s encounter with 
participant’s behavior, words, and ideas.® Also, during the interviews I wrote initial themes that 
came up with my thoughts. Although these initial themes were deficient, they played an 
important role in developing a list of significant statements when I analyzed the data. 

Research Journal 

After finishing each interview, I wrote in my research journal about it. I wrote my 
feelings and thoughts, the situation of the interview, and my evaluation of the interview. Keeping 
a research journal was not only a way to record the interview process but it also facilitated my 
reflexivity as a researcher. Through my research journal, I could learn what I did well, what I 
missed, and what parts and questions I should revise for the next interview. For example, I wrote 
that I spent a long time getting the information for the demographic questionnaire, so I did not 
have enough time to ask other questions. I spent a lot of time asking demographic questions such 
as, “How long have you been married? Where are you from? Where is your homeland? What 
reasons did you have for marrying a Korean man? Can you tell me the story of how you met and 
married your husband?” Although these questions were necessary to understand their lives, it 
was more important for my research to know what care and support they had received from their 
church and how those practices had helped them. So, to make better use of my 60-minute 
interview time, I developed a written questionnaire of demographic information and asked the 
participants to mark answers that would express themselves well. 

Moreover, the research journal enabled me to make my research thicker. It helped make 
my research more real and vivid. My research journal not only recorded the processes and 

^ Hy Mariampolski, Qualitative Market Research: A Comprehensive Guide (London: Sage, 2001), 7. 
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purposes of my research, but it also helped me to interpret the interviewees’ lived experiences by 
allowing me to remember my thoughts and feelings during the multicultural worship service and 
during the interviews. My thoughts and feelings recorded in the research journal helped me to 
interpret the stories of marriage immigrant women during the analysis process. For example, I 
wrote in my research journal on November 7, 2018, the following: 

Near the church, Korean and international members came out after the service. 
Since I came back to Korea, the scene of Koreans and foreigners being together in the 
church gave me a fresh shock because I had never saw it in local churches except mega 
churches before I went to U.S. (Mega churches usually hold the English worship.) I felt 
that the multicultural awareness of Koreans had evolved a little more when I saw this 
scene in local church. I encountered the Filipino elder man and woman holding a little 
girl in a stairway up to the second floor for multicultural services. I greeted them first 
because I felt that they were awkward when they saw me. They briefly accepted my 
greetings and focused on the little girl they were holding. In front of the door of the 
chapel, I saw that the Korean staff who helped with multicultural worship were busy to 
prepare for worship, and international members gathered in groups for tea and chatting. 
One of Korean multicultural staff came to me and guided me the seat saying today is so 
busy to have (the first birthday party). I was surprised because I did not expect 

to see the first birthday party, which occurs in the Korean traditional style, in 
multicultural worship. Moreover, it is not uncommon for the Korean Churches to 
officially have (the first birthday party) during worship. (The birthday party was 

held after worship and before bible study.) I was curious about how and why they had the 
first birthday party during worship. 
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Worship began with praise. The praise team consisted of adult Koreans, 
foreigners and Korean kids, and praise was led by a Korean leader. I thought that 
multicultural education was happening naturally for Korean children who participated in 
this service. I believed that in the Korean church, this multicultural education needs to be 
done for Korean children. Although Korean children have learned multiculturality in their 
school, they need to also have a chance to learn multiculturality based on the faith in the 
churches. I felt the responsibility to do it. 

I was wondering why the leader sang Korean CCM (contemporary Christian 
music) and did not use English. I realized the reason when the Bible verses were read by 
five different languages. Many members of multicultural worship service did not speak 
English. Among them, the primary common language was Korean. I felt that this 
multicultural worship community respected and accepted difference. The worship was 
gracious and the atmosphere was harmonious. I cried so much during worship. I was not 
sure what made me cry. I thought that I had a moment of enlightenment which changed 
my understanding of marriage immigrant women. I had a limited understandings of 
marriage immigrant women such as they are passive and do not have authority about their 
life. In other words, I only considered them as subjects in my research. However, 
attending this multicultural worship allowed me to break down the wall of my mind. I 
could get a little closer to them. They were no longer merely research subjects for me. 
They are my friends and colleagues who are surviving in a foreign country. I felt so 
grateful and lucky to have had a chance together with diverse races to experience a 


special time at this church. 
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Through this journal, I had time to reflect as a researcher. My research journal allowed me to 
remember the thoughts and feelings I had during worship. Writing the research journal reminded 
me about my realizations in regard to marriage immigrant women. Marriage immigrant women 
were no longer only objects, but human beings who have authority in their lives. They were not 
something that I could approach from my own perspective; I needed to respect and carefully 
listen to them without prejudice and discriminative viewpoints. This change in my perception 
about marriage immigrant women influenced my research process. In other words, my research 
journal shaped my analysis and interpretation of marriage immigrant women’s lived experiences. 
My research journal allowed me to look at these women’s stories from a more objective 
perspective when analyzing them because I removed my limited and discriminative perspective 
about them. Moreover, the feelings and thoughts I had during worship made me feel a more 
intimate bond with them. My new attitude toward them enabled me to listen more carefully to 
them and to think about their lived experiences when 1 was interpreting their stories. 1 tried to 
discover their meaningful and valuable stories. 

Coding and Analysis 

1 was interested in the nature of the subjective experiences of interview participants.^ In 
other words, I wanted to understand the meaning of their lived experiences from their 
perspectives. My research purpose was to understand what marriage immigrant women have 
experienced and how they have experienced it in term s of the care and support received from 
churches. To understand their lived experiences, 1 used phenomenological analysis because it 
starts with a unique individual experience and attempts to delicately capture the uniqueness of 
that human experience. In other words, phenomenological analysis seeks to understand the 

’ David Harper, “Choosing a Qualitative Research Method” in Qualitative Research Methods in Mental 
Health and Psychotherapy: A Guide for Students and Practitioners, eds. David Harper and Andrew R. Thompson 
(Malden: A John Wiley & Sons, Ltd., Publication, 2012), 85. 
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nature of lived experiences by interpreting individual stories and finding the hidden meaning in 
all of them. Moreover, phenomenological analysis places significance on how interview 
participants understand their lived experiences.^ The significance of the participants’ perceptions 
in the phenomenological methodology is consistent with my research objectives. The stories of 
marriage immigrant women have not been heard in Korean society through their voices, and 
their stories have not been significantly considered. I expected that phenomenological research 
would enable the stories of these women to be heard in their own voices. My phenomenological 
analysis was based on Moustakas’s method, which includes the following: (1) writing a full 
description of the lived experiences of a particular phenomenon, (2) developing a list of 
significant statements, (3) discerning meaning units from the significant statements, (4) creating 
a textual description of individuals’ experiences with the phenomenon, (5) developing a 
structural description that depicts how the experience happened and the setting and context in 
which it happened, and (6) writing a composite description of the phenomenon through 
combining the textural and structural descriptions.^ 

After the planning and implementation of interviews, the next important process is 
converting the interaction of interview into a form that can be viewed as data rather than a simple 
conversation.^** In other words, the researcher needs to consider the process by which the 
collected research materials are to be reliable and verifiable. In qualitative research, coding is the 
first work toward transforming the collected information into verifiable data. “Codes are labels 
that assign symbolic meaning to the descriptive or inferential information.”*' In addition, coding 


Ibid., 89. 
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Jennifer Mason, Qualitative Researching A* 2/'T trans. DooSub Kim (Seoul: Nanam, 2000), 
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is itself a deep analysis of data, because coding includes deep reflection on and interpretation of 
the collected information’s meaning. In short, coding is a task of making meaning. For a more 
specific and reliable coding process, 1 employed the methodology of Huberman and Miles 
because they suggest more detailed steps in process. 

1 started coding by reading the transcripts created from the audio files several times. In 
this process, 1 tried to immerse myself into the written stories to thoroughly see the whole scene 
of each interview before breaking it into parts.The process, along with my research journal, 
allowed me to remember the time and situation during which interview participants and the 
researcher shared thoughts, feelings, and ideas. Also, when I read the transcripts, on the left side 
of the transcripts, I wrote notes or memos that I did not write down during the interview, along 
with new ideas, feelings, and thoughts. When 1 reviewed written materials like transcripts, 
memos, field notes, and research journals, my analysis was developed through line-by-line 
annotation of the documents. 

The process of coding was accomplished in two steps; the First Cycle and Second Cycle 
coding methods Saldana provides.'^ “The first cycle coding methods are codes initially assigned 
to the data chunks.”'® When 1 assigned codes to line by line of transcripts, I summarized data in 
a word or short phrase.'^ Also, 1 tried to use the interview participants’ words as codes because 1 
wanted to honor their words, which express their perceptions and thoughts.'^ In the first cycle of 
coding, 1 summarized stories in words and short phrases. For example, this was the story from 
one of the interview participants: 

'2 Ibid., 74. 

Creswell, 183. 

Michael Larkin and Andrew R. Thompson, 111. 

Miles, Huberman, and Saldana, 71. 

Ibid., 73. 

Ibid., 73. 

Ibid., 73. 
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(1) My husband did not want to leam English. He said that “We live in Korea and use 
Korean. Therefore, I do not need to leam other languages as well as English.” (2) I 
was so disappointed because (3) he did not consider my situation, my Korean skill. I 
could speak English and Tagalog so (4) I decided not to leam Korean like my 
husband. However, finally (5) our communication was break down. (6) While I lived 
with him for five years, I was so difficult. And then (7) I was divorced. 

I summarized this participant’s story in words or short phrases like (1) “no desire to leam 
English and other languages,” (2) “disappointed,” (3) “lack of consideration,” (4) “decision not 
to leam Korean like my husband” (5) “disconnected conversation,” (6) “difficult married life,” 
and (7) “divorced.” Although the first cycle of coding is a way to initially summarize segments 
of data,^^ it is the basis for the second cycle of coding. The main goal of the second cycle of 
coding is “to develop a sense of categories and thematic, conceptual, and/or theoretical 
organization from the researcher’s array of first cycle codes.Therefore, in the second cycle of 
coding, the researcher works with the first cycle of coding to code “meanings, patterns, 
relationships, and the like.”^^ 

Also, the line-by-line coding allowed me to realize what I did not see during the 
interviews and the transcription process. The second cycle method is called “pattern coding,” 
which is “a way of grouping those summaries into a smaller number of categories, themes, or 
constmcts.”^^ When I grouped numerous summaries into themes, I tried to find significant 
statements and themes in how individuals experience what they experience.^^ According to 
Swinton and Mowat, “Analysis is a process of breaking down the date and thematizing it in ways 
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which draw out the meanings hidden within the text.”^"^ Therefore, this analytical process, 
coding, engages “meaning units”^^ and is considered “a heuristic - a method of discovery 
because codes are determined for a chunk of data by careful reading and reflection on its core 
content or meaning.”^® 

As I explained above, phenomenological analysis aims to interpret experience and make 
it more meaningful beyond the literal text.^^ In order to find out more of the meanings that 
interview participants did not articulate overtly, and to understand their perspectives, I performed 
a phenomenological reduction. However, I accepted that my interpretation of their stories and 
perceptions was influenced by feminist theologgians like Rosemary Radford Ruether, Chrisite 
Cozard Neuger and Namsoon Kang and the narrative psychotherapy approach of White and 
Epston. These were my major hermeneutical lenses when I decided the significant themes within 
numerous initial codes. 

Descriptive Task 

The stories of the interview participants are unique and diverse; each has its own 
perspective and meaning. My research purpose was to understand what pastoral care and 
counseling marriage immigrant women needed by asking questions such as, “What do you 
experience? How do you feel or think when the phenomenon occurs?” These questions allowed 
me to receive a wide range of answers, but the most common themes were strongly represented 
in the data. In this section, I present my interpretation of the data from the shared experiences of 
marriage immigrant women. 


Swinton and Mowat, 57. 
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First, I will present the history and situation of each marriage immigrant woman. The 
purpose of looking at the women’s historical backgrounds is to understand the traces of their 
lives, including the reasons, values, and purposes for their international marriages. After looking 
at each woman’s history, her lived experiences will be shared in her own words. These 
transcripts of lived experiences were used to code the significant meaning units. Moustakas 
suggests two approaches to coding meaning units: textural description and structural description. 
Textural description presents the research participant’s experiences, including verbatim accounts. 
Structural description indicates the setting and context in which the phenomenon happens.The 
historical accounts and lived experiences of marriage immigrant women will be presented 
employing Moustakas’s textural and structural description approaches. 

Then I will identify meanings through important themes in the data, which will enrich the 
interpretation of their experiences through feminist theological frames. These themes center on 
the women’s sense of belonging, relationships, spiritual growth, and counseling. 

Histories and Experiences of the Research Participants 

“Amy” is 45 years old. She is from the Philippines and the mother of a 5-year-old girl. 
Amy has lived in Korea for 13 years. She came to Korea through a matching program provided 
by the Unification Church. In Philippines, she attended the Unification Church and learned about 
Korean life there, including culture, language, life skills, etc. from ministers, lay persons, and 
other leaders from Korea. In addition, she listened to positive descriptions of Korean life from 
her little sister, who married a Korean man as marriage immigrant women. Through the 
information Amy received from people, she believed that Korea was more developed than the 
Philippines and blessed by God. She had a great interest in Korean life, wanting to have an ideal 
family in Korea. That was why she came to Korea as a marriage immigrant woman. 


2* Creswell, 193-194. 
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Amy met a man already appointed as her husband and married him after she arrived in 
Korea. However, her marriage was not smooth due to language problems and cultural differences. 
Amy lived with her husband for five years and eventually divorced. However, she did not 
receive Korean citizenship when living with her ex-husband. She updates her foreign visa every 
year. Six years ago, Amy started to live a man who was a US soldier. She gave birth to their 
daughter. When the man was going back to America, he promised to come back to Korea to take 
Amy and their daughter to U.S. by all means. However, three years after his departure, he has not 
contacted her or returned. 

Amy is raising her daughter as single mom and does not receive welfare for her child and 
herself because they are not Korean citizens; both hold foreign visa status in Korea. Amy had a 
part-time job as a multicultural lecturer but her financial situation was not enough to pay the bills. 
Moreover, she cannot currently work as a multicultural instructor because schools are near the 
end of their season, so there are no more classes in multiculturality. During school vacations she 
experiences a severe level of poverty. 

Amy said that she has received a lot of care and support from the church and the staff of 
the multicultural ministry. For example, when her daughter was really sick, she took her 
daughter to the emergency room, but she was unable to pay for the hospital expenses to 
discharge her daughter. She asked the staff of the multicultural ministry to come to the hospital 
and pay the bills instead. The staff came and helped her at the hospital. In addition, sometimes 
she receives food, daily necessities, payment of medical bills, and living expenses from the 
church. She is grateful for receiving assistance from the church. 
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“Mary” is 25 years old. She is from Vietnam and has lived in Korea for two years. She 
got information about Korean life through Korean dramas, movies, and K-pop. She thought 
Korea’s life was romantic. She also received more information about living in Korea from her 
friend who married a Korean man as a marriage immigrant woman. The story of Mary’s friend 
influenced her to want to live in Korea because the stories were interesting to her. She wanted to 
experience Korean life by herself and made the decision to be a marriage immigrant woman to 
Korea. 

After Mary came to Korea, she attended Korean language school at a university for six 
months. She said, “My Korean skill has not developed anymore because I do not go to school 
and have friends with whom I can practice Korean. I have a difficulty to have conversations with 
Korean. I need friends to practice speaking Korean.” 

Her husband works at a department store and takes a day off once a month. Mary does 
not have a chance to spend time with her husband. So, she spends most of her time alone and 
often goes to (a Noraebang or Karaoke Room) to sing because she likes singing and 

also can forget her worries during this time. Mary said, “I need to improve my Korean skill 
because my husband wants me to work with him at department store. Also, I want to work with 
him because I can spend time with him.” Her husband encourages her to improve her Korean 
skill, and Mary has a plan to go to a Korean language class next spring. 

Her parents-in-law live in a farming area far from Seoul, where Mary lives. She visits her 
parents-in-law two times a year during holidays like Chuseok (Korean Thanksgiving Day) and 
New Year’s Day in the lunar calendar. Mary said that it is burdensome to go to her parents-in- 
law’s house because she cannot make Korean foods and she does not know the culture. However, 
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she is relieved because her parents-in-law understand her difficulties. She is grateful and happy 
when her parents-in-law understand and take care of her. 

Although Mary has lived in Korea for two years, she does not have many friends around 
her because she does not work on social relationships. Mary has attended the church for six 
months. Her first relationships have been formed through the fellowship meeting that she attends 
after the multicultural worship service. Even though Mary has the time for fellowship, she has 
just two friends of her age in the church and has conversation only with them because she feels 
uncomfortable talking with other members and marriage immigrant women. Mary wants to 
develop her relationships more with other marriage immigrant women at the church because she 
wants to learn their life skills for living in Korea. Also, she thinks that the development of 
relationships will be helpful to her when she works with her husband at the department store. 

“Rachel” is 30 years old and the mother of a 7-year-old girl. She is from the Philippines 
and has a B.A. degree. She went to church with her family in the Philippines since her childhood, 
and she has attended church since she came to Korea. She met her husband through an 
introduction from her pastor in the Philippines. She loved her husband and decided to come to 
Korea along with him. She has lived in Korea for seven years and has been married to her 
husband for seven years and three months. 

After Rachel came to Korea, she went to Korean church with her sister-in-law for five 
years, but she had some difficulties to keep attending the church because she was a foreigner and 
did not receive care and support from the church. She could not understand the sermon in Korean. 
Although congregations were nice to her, she could not develop the deep relationships with them 
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due to language and cultural difference and uncomfortable perceptions towards her such as being 
a foreigner, a stranger, and a marriage immigrant woman. 

Rachel began to attend the church where I interviewed her for two years now. She feels 
acceptance from the church unlike the previous Korean church because she is able to share 
common things with other members of the multicultural ministry: culture, language, and similar 
experiences. Also, she feels comfortable worshipping with other foreign congregants although 
the worship is in Korean because she does not feel pressure or burdens in the multicultural 
worship service. Rachel said that she feels uncomfortable and uneasy when she is with Koreans. 
She tries to control her feelings but it is not easy. 

After multicultural worship, Rachel attends a Korean class at the church because she 
wants to improve her Korean pronunciation although she fluently speaks Korean. Rachel 
explains that the reason she studies Korean is for her daughter and her career. Her daughter, who 
is going to enter elementary school next year, needs to know Korean; before entering elementary 
school in Korea, children master (hangeul, the Korean language), including reading and 

writing. So, Rachel studies Korean to teach her daughter Korean at home. Also, Rachel has been 
working as a multicultural lecturer, teaching or sharing her own culture with students at 
preschools and elementary schools. Rachel wants to be a good multicultural lecturer and is proud 
of her career because she can work and share her culture with Korean children. 

Moreover, she asked the multicultural ministry team if Korean teachers are needed for 
children in multicultural congregations, because they cannot develop Korean language skills 
from foreign mothers. Mary said, “Although our kids look different from Korean children, they 
are Koreans too because their fathers are Korean and they live in Korea. So, our kids need to 
speak Korean well at school and in society to be accepted as Korean. That’s reason I asked her (a 
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staff member) that we needed a Korean teacher.” When Rachel’s request was accepted and the 
children had a private Korean teacher, she was happy and proud that the church received her 
opinion. 


“Joy” is 46 years old and from the Philippines. She is a single mother of two kids, a 18- 
year-old boy and 15-year-old girl. She has been living in Korea for 18 years. Joy met and 
married her husband through the matching program of the Unification Church. She maintained 
her marriage relationship for 10 years before her husband passed away. Since she became a 
widow, Joy has raised her kids alone and has a part-time job. She has difficulty paying bills 
because she does not have her own family in Korea; she has family members-in-law but does not 
have intimate relationships with them. 

Joy has visited her parents-in-law’s house during holidays and special days even though 
she does not feel comfortable and happy to see family members because family members-in-law 
do not accept her as family. Joy thinks that she needs to go and care for her family-in-law as 
(Keunmyeoneuri, the first daughter-in-law) although her husband has passed away 
and she does not receive acceptance from the family-in-law. Her children know this situation and 
do not want their mom to go. They say, “Mom, do not go there. Why are you going? They do not 
accept us as family!” However, Joy thinks that she should fulfill her responsibilities as the first 
daughter-in-law because she believes that that serving parents follows God's Words in the Ten 
Commandments. 

Joy has attended the church for seven years and is now a leader of the multicultural 
community. When she worked to serve food to patients at the hospital, she was invited to go 
back to the church by an elderly patient; she had not gone to church since she came to Korea. Joy 
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gradually felt that it was time to go back to church while meeting and having conversation with 
that patient. She searched for a church that holds a multicultural worship service, and then she 
finally became a member of this church. When Joy meets marriage immigrant female friends 
who do not attend church, she recommends to them to attend the church because she understands 
the lives of marriage immigrant women, who may experience loneliness, isolation from language 
and cultural differences, and feeling unfamiliar. Joy mentioned that returning to church is God's 
will and blessing to her. 

Every Sunday, Joy attends the main worship service in Korean at the main hall to listen 
to the senior pastor’s sermon. She learns how to live as a believer, and her worries and concerns 
are relieved through her pastor’s sermon. Moreover, Joy feels like she is a member of the church 
when she attends and provides assistance by guiding people at the main worship service. She 
said that her faith and spirituality grow through worship, bible study, and prayer meeting. She 
tries to stay close beside God because God guides her life and protects her from harm. 

“Cindy” is 34 years old and from the Philippines. She is a mother of two boys, five and 
three years old. She has lived in Korea for seven years. She met her husband through the 
matching program of the Unification Church in Korea. She had no authority over who her 
husband would be, because her husband was determined by a decision of the church and her 
husband. After she got married, she realized that her husband was deaf. She said that she was 
deceived, but she could do nothing to change this situation in Korea because there was no one 
around her. She had to suppress her thoughts and feelings and accept the situation. Although she 
started her marriage badly, she had the desire to make her family well. She was really happy 
when she was pregnant because she believed that she could make her ideal family with her baby. 
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However, she was frustrated when she learned that her son was also deaf. She asked God why 
her life was like this and was angry toward God. When she was having such a hard time, her 
friend led her to the church. Cindy has attended this church for four years. Cindy said that her 
wound was healed by the Bible and through prayer, saying, “the team of the multicultural 
ministry prayed for me a lot. They visited me often and comforted me with bible verses.” She 
believed that she could not heal her wounds without support from the multicultural ministry team. 
Cindy serves as a practice team leader in the multicultural worship service because she wants to 
give back what she has received from the church to others in the multicultural community. 

Cindy thinks that the multicultural ministry team takes care of her like a family. She has 
difficulty processing various documents in Korean at government offices, although she can 
fluently speak Korean. She has her husband but he is reluctant to go to public places or to handle 
documents because of his hearing impairment. Cindy needs to handle things alone. However, it 
is a burden to her to work on documents in Korean. Cindy contacts the staff of the multicultural 
ministry for help. Every time, the staff runs to Cindy without any annoyance or dissatisfaction 
and helps with various paperwork. Whenever the staff comes and helps Cindy, she feels they are 
family. She mentioned that "only family can help me every single time as the staff does for me." 
Themes 

The narratives of marriage immigrant women are unique stories and have significant 
meanings because their stories involve values, purpose, understanding, and hope about their lives. 
Coding began with initial coding on transcripts and eventually included the research journal, 
field notes, and my interpretations. Although the stories were individual and unique, the 
significant themes identify common ground. With the exception of the four themes to be 
addressed later, several central themes were produced, such as maladjustment to Korean life. 
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language problems, racism, various forms of violence, and gratitude. Here 1 will not deal with 
the latter themes because these themes have been dealt with in many papers in Korea, and they 
are also linked to the themes 1 am going to focus on. The four significant themes that 1 am going 
to address are a sense of relationship, belonging, spirituality, and pastoral care and counseling. 1 
focus on these because they have not been addressed much in the field of practical theology nor 
in the social sciences. 

Relationships 

The most commonly seen theme in the responses by interview participants was 
relationships. Their narratives of relationships reflected diverse experiences with husbands, 
family members, friends, and congregations. This complexity reflects Minjeong Kim’s 
observation that, “Many scholars and activists have characterized relationships with in-laws or 
husbands as mainly oppressive, involving conflict or abuse, but in reality marriage immigrants’ 
lives are more complex.”^^ Minjeong Kim refers to three dimensions of marriage immigrant 
women’s postmigration relationships, including “interpersonal dimensions in households, the 
institutional dimension, and social dimensions in communities.”^® Marriage immigrant women 
first develop their relationships in the interpersonal dimension, which is limited to family, but 
they gradually have various connections through institutions and communities. While the 
narratives of all the interview participants included elements of relationship, I will highlight parts 
of the narratives from three interview participants. Their relationships show the process of 
developing connections in the three dimensions. 

The first story of relationship comes from Amy. Her story reveals the interpersonal 
dimensions of relationship. Amy’s story indicates the difficult relationship she had with her 

Minjeong Kim, Elusive Belonging: Marriage Immigrants and Multiculturalism in Rural South Korea 
(Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 2018), 10. 

“ Ibid., 7-8. 
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husband and how their relationship ended. Amy made a decision to become an international 
bride for a Korean man because she wanted to have an ideal family in Korea. However, she 
could not make and have the family she had dreamed of due to a lack of intimacy with her 
husband. Amy was disappointed by her husband when her husband did not care for her after she 
arrived in Korea. She had a wish to learn Korean and wanted to develop her Korean-language 
skills before she came to Korea. But when her husband showed indifference to her, such as his 
intention not to learn English, she also decided not to learn Korean. Amy though that her 
husband ignored her. Amy and her husband could not keep up good conversation, and their 
relationship gradually became distant, with misunderstandings and a lack of communication. 

Amy tried to sustain her marriage relationship, but she could not make it happen. She 
finally divorced her husband. Amy said, “Our relationship was broken. We could not develop 
our marriage relationship because we could not have good conversations due to language 
problems.” She regrets she did not learn Korean because she thinks if she could have spoken 
Korean, their relationship would not have ended. As Amy said, language problems are the 
starting point of conflict between couples and increasingly adversely affect their relationships, 
leading to divorce. Moreover, as her husband showed no effort to solve their language problems 
nor a willingness to understand and take care of her, she felt disappointed and alienated by her 
husband and did not intend to develop their relationship. The negative outcome of severing the 
relationship between a marriage immigrant woman and her husband results from a lack of effort 
to understand each other as well as language problems. In addition, Ohnam Kim points out that 
the minimal efforts of a husband to pay attention to the social situation, traditional culture, and 
history of his wife’s motherland creates different levels of understanding of one another. As a 
result, marriage immigrant women experience frequent fights and violence, and their marriage 
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relationships end.^' If there is no understanding or consideration for the other between a 
marriage immigrant woman and her husband, then there is a crisis of relationship. 

Amy expressed her failure to make “efforts to develop her relationship” with her husband. 
When she was disappointed by her husband, she did not have the ability to understand him 
because she felt uneasy and pressured in an unfamiliar environment. At that time, she could not 
make any effort to help her marriage. Amy said, “If there was anyone who could help me, 1 think 
1 could try to develop the relationship with my husband. But 1 did not have anyone around me. I 
did not have friends. My husband was only one whom 1 knew and depend on. 1 was alone.” It 
was Amy’s experience that she wanted to have an ideal family, but she could not make it happen 
due to a poor relationship with her husband. In short, she had a lack of ability and resources that 
would have been available to her in a different relationship. 

Many marriage immigrant women experience difficulties in adapting to life in Korea 
because of differences in language and culture. As Amy said, however, women who have just 
begun their lives in Korea have less chance of getting help because their social relationships in 
the early years of marriage depend on the relationship they have with their husband or his family. 
Sometimes the husband and parents-in-laws of marriage immigrant women interfere with and 
control the relationships, preventing relationships between marriage immigrant women and other 
family members from developing further.^^ Their limited relationship options deprive them of 
opportunities for social support. In other words, they are limited in their opportunities to obtain 
the information they need in life and are not provided with the consolation or encouragement of 
others to support them. Moreover, loneliness and alienation due to limited relationships make 
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marriage immigrant women feel powerless in their lives.The psychological distress of these 
women makes it more difficult for them to adjust to life in Korea. Therefore, it is essential to 
help marriage immigrant women develop diverse and positive relationships in Korean society. 

The narrative of “Mary” describes her desire to change her relational sphere from 
interpersonal relationships at home into the wider social realm. Mary spends most of her time 
alone. Since she came to Korea, she has not made an effort to make friends because she likes to 
spend time alone. She thought it is easy and comfortable to spend time alone because she does 
not need to care for others while she is alone. She usually spent time alone in Vietnam. However, 
she felt lonely and meaningless spending time alone in a foreign country, Korea. In Vietnam, she 
was able to do anything alone and get the information she wanted to receive. However, there 
were not many things she could do in Korea. All she could do is sing at a S]] wj- (a karaoke 
room) or roam the roads, but she has gradually come to feel that singing alone in karaoke room s 
and wandering the roads is meaningless and no longer fun. She has often asked herself, “What 
am I doing here?” “Why am I here?” “Who am 1?” because she does not have something 
productive and valuable in her everyday life. She feels some identity confusion. 

Mary wants to learn Korean traditions and lifestyles, including how to make Korean 
foods. She expects to learn these things from members of the multicultural community at the 
church: “I want to have good relationship with other members of multicultural community. They 
lived in Korea for a long time and had a lot of experience. So, 1 think I have a lot to learn from 
them such as life skills in Korea, Korean culture, and Korean food.” Thus, Mary revealed her 
desire to develop her relationships with other members of the church’s multicultural community. 
She wants to make her life better through the many resources she can learn and receive from her 
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new possible relationships in the multicultural congregation. Mary is at the moment of a 
relational transition from the interpersonal dimension to the social dimension. In the social 
dimension, marriage immigrant women have two domains, an interethnic domain and a co-ethic 
domain.^"^ The interethnic domain is generally made up of a local community of residents and 
provides immigrants from other countries a place in which they have various relationships. 
Marriage immigrant women experience the interethnic domain through participation in local 
multicultural programs facilitated by “institutional actors like social workers, government 
officers, and other civil society actors.Marriage immigrant women in an interethnic 
community experience a different social position in the new environment and receive formal 
support.^® In a co-ethnic domain, women share not only diverse types of information and 
knowledge about local customs, Korean culture, career opportunities, and legal issues, but also 
receive emotional support through sharing their lived experiences and encouraging each other.^^ 

Mary’s desire to develop the social dimension of her relationships is a step toward the 
institutional dimension as a relational extension. The institutional dimension involves “marriage 
immigrant women’s acquisition of a legal status and access to economic, social, and political 
rights through government services and public programs.Mary has a plan to work with her 
husband at the department store because her husband wants her to work with him. However, she 
knows that she cannot work now due to the language barrier. “1 cannot have conversation well 
with strangers because 1 am so shy. But, if 1 want to sell shoes well, 1 need to talk well with 
customers. So, 1 try to have conversation with other members at the church.” Mary wants to 
improve her language skills through having Korean conversations with members of the 
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multicultural congregation. She believes she needs to improve her Korean language skills so she 
can be given the authority and opportunity to work one day by a community center or a district 
office. In other words, she will expand her relationships, starting with an interpersonal 
relationship at home, and then fusing the social dimension and the institutional dimension. In 
addition, her extended relationships will give her a chance to develop her new identity in Korea 
because she can find meaning and purpose in life by participating in diverse relational 
dimensions. 

For “Joy”, relationships are a central issue because the condition of her relationships has 
affected her life and her identity. In addition, the lived experiences of Joy depict the three 
dimensions of relationship—interpersonal, institutional, and social—in an integrated form of 
relationship. After Joy came to Korea, she could not develop good relationships with Koreans, 
including her parents-in-laws and family-in-law, because they did not accept her as a family 
member. She had tried to have relationships with others, including Koreans and co-ethnic 
marriage immigrant women, but she was hurt and felt no one could be trusted. She felt her 
wounds were healed by a church member’s dedication to her after she went to church. Joy said 
that she learned that not all Koreans were bad, and ever since, she has opened her heart a little bit 
and become active in worship and church events. Joy’s narrative illustrates the centrality of 
relationships to her experience: 

At first, life in Korea was very difficult. 1 was disappointed in the Korean people and 
hurt too much. 1 could not believe the Koreans, and 1 did not want to work with the 
Koreans. I have avoided Koreans. But as my wounded emotion had been healed after 1 
came back to the church, 1 became able to relate with the Korean people again. As 1 
already said, people in the church understand, accept, and encourage me even if I lack. 
So 1 was getting more confident and opened my mind to the Korean people. 1 used to 
avoid places where there were many people in the past. But now it's okay to hang out 
with a lot of people and work. 
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Joy restored her confidence in people through relationships with members of the church, and her 
sphere of relationships became broader as a result. She is a leader of the multicultural community, 
and she has intimate relationships within the multicultural congregation and also in the Korean 
congregation. She takes care of not only members of the multicultural community but also works 
for the Korean congregation. 

Moreover, her relationships expanded into Korean society. When there is a multicultural 
event in the local district, she attends and helps. There, she can develop her relationships with 
local officers and Korean volunteers. At multicultural events in the district, there is no one who 
does not know Joy. Joy’s narrative demonstrates the development of her relationships. Although 
she did not develop her relationships with the members of her husband’s family, she has 
expanded her relationships in the institutional and social dimensions. Moreover, her active 
participation in these dimensions has changed the limited images that have often trapped 
marriage immigrant women “as poor and vulnerable immigrants in a needy family.”^^ In other 
words, the activities of social participation in various relational dimensions help marriage 
immigrant women stand as independent entities, and this gives them an opportunity to develop 
an identity not limited to only being a marriage immigrant women. 

These three stories reveal that it is not sufficient for marriage immigrant women to be 
understood simply by their Korean families. The relationships of marriage immigrant women are 
complex, linked to various social communities and conditions, and have diverse values and 
purposes. More importantly, marriage immigrant women engage in relationships aimed at 
experiencing cultural, social, and political solidarity, and they can be empowered through 
developing relationships with others."**’ Therefore, when trying to understand the relationships of 
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marriage immigrant women, we should approach them from a broader perspective, considering 
how relationships empower marriage immigrant women in their lives. 

Sense of Belonging 

In this study, a sense of belonging relates to citizenship"^' and “recognition by other 
members of the community.”"'^ Marriage immigrant women, unlike other migrant workers and 
immigrants, can have qualifying conditions to apply for citizenship after a minimum of two years, 
even though the process of receiving citizenship depends on their husbands."'^ They are granted 
membership as Koreans with citizenship obtained through a legal process. However, although 
marriage immigrant women can get Korean citizenship, they are equally incapable of exercising 
the rights of Korean citizenship due to the different kind of citizenship granted to marriage 
immigrant women. In other words, formal citizenship, which is based on law and policy, is 
distinguished from the actual citizenship that enables people to experience equal treatment from 
members of the society."'"' A person’s civil rights are affected not only by what position a person 
has in society, but also by who the person is associated with. 

1 realized that there were different aspects of the sense of belonging within the 
narratives of the interview participants. Interview participants felt a sense of belonging to a 
family, to a church community, and to the society, depending on their social position. The 
experiences of belonging were defined by different feelings, such as negative, positive, and 
hopeful. A negative sense of belonging means that a marriage immigrant woman has not been 
accepted in her family, community, or society. On the contrary, a positive experience of 
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belonging means she has been accepted as a member of a community. Finally, the hopeful 
dimension of belonging expresses the expectation and hope that she will be recognized and 
accepted by her family or a community in the future. A negative experience of belonging was 
presented by Joy’s narrative. 

Joy is a widow because her husband passed away eight years ago. Although she does not 
have her husband, she visits her parents-in-law and takes charge of family events. Joy wants to 
do her cultural duty as the first daughter-in-law, but her family-in-law does not accept her as a 
member of their family. Whenever she visits the home of her parents-in-law, she does not feel 
good because family members disregard her. She said, “I think I am not family of them. I’m 
invisible. Even if I come and go, no one looks at me. I tried to talk, but no one tells me. 
Everybody just ignores me.” Joy said that she is sad and angry. However, she has continued to 
visit her parents-in-law in order to be a faithful Christian by following the religious teachings she 
has learned at her church in Korea. These religious teachings are a mixture of Christian and 
Confucian teachings and say that a faithful Christian endures hardship and accepts it silently. 
Hyun Kyung Chung criticizes the doctrines created by fundamentalist Western missionaries 
because they emphasize women’s sacrifices and place a heavier burden on women’s lives. Chung 
says that these doctrines “made them [women] more passive and accepting of their own 
victimization. To be a Christian was interpreted in such a way that women were encouraged to 
suffer peacefully, the way Jesus suffered on the cross, because it was God’s will, predestined in 
eternity. Thus, Joy tried to follow her religious teaching to be a faithful Christian. 

Moreover, she wants her children to be accepted by her family-in-law and believes that 
her dedicated efforts will transform her in-laws so they will accept her and her children as part of 
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the family. She noted, “I’m the only one to my children. If something happens to me, my 
children need someone to protect them. I think that the family-in-law would like to do that 
because my kids are the blood of them. However, I don't think I'm connected to them because I 
have always been rejected and excluded by them. I am so sad about my situation.” Moreover, her 
children know this situation and want her not to visit her family-in-law, saying “Don’t go there! 
They do not like us. They do not accept us as family.” Whenever her children speak this way, 

Joy feels sorry for her children and is very sad thinking of her situation. Joy does not feel a sense 
of belonging in her family-in-law. However, Joy wants to be recognized as a family member and 
to have a sense of belonging with her husband’s family members for herself and her children, but 
it becomes too hard and harsh for her. 

Although Joy has citizenship, she does not have a sense of belonging because she does 

not have emotional ties with her family-in-law. Minjeong Kim says that “marriage immigrants 

foster a sense of belonging through their emotional ties to husbands, children, cohabiting in-laws, 

neighbors, and community members.”"^® Because of the absence of emotional connection or 

attachment with her in-laws, Joy does not feel a sense of belonging. Emotional attachment with 

family members allows marriage immigrant women to feel “at home.”"^^ Moreover, emotional 

ties involve diverse types of status. Evelyn Nakano Glenn views citizenship as belonging, as 

having membership in the community, and describes three aspects of belonging: 

the notion of standing (being recognized as a full adult capable of exercising choice and 
assuming responsibilities), the notion of nationality (being identified as part of a people 
who constitute a nation, whether corresponding to the boundaries of a nation state or 
not), and the notion of allegiance (being a loyal member of the community). 
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In terms of these three categories, Joy does not belong anywhere because no one in her 
husband’s family recognizes her as fully capable of practicing responsibility. 

Contrary to Joy’s story, Mary feels a sense of belonging with her family-in-law. When 
Mary visits her parents-in-law, she worries about cooking Korean food, having Korean 
conversation with her parents-in-law, and making mistakes due to different cultures and life 
styles. However, she was comfortable in her family-in-law because her mother-in-law gave her 
understanding and encouragement. Mary said, “My mother-in-law says to me that ‘it’s O.K. You 
will learn from mistakes.’” Mary is so thankful that her mother-in-law thinks about and 
understands Mary. Mary is impressed by the actions of her mother-in-law and said that she felt 
like family. Moreover, Mary says that a good relationship with her father-in-law also makes her 
feel a sense of belonging. She does not have conversation with her father-in-law because Mary 
does not speak Korean well, and her father-in-law cannot understand English. Even if they 
cannot have a long conversation, Mary knows that her father-in-law likes and loves her. 

Although he cannot have a conversation with her, he shows Mary his affection for her with 
action. He suddenly gives her fruits and cookies and keeps her from working in the kitchen. He 
let her watch television, instead of working. Mary said, “When 1 see my father-in-law taking care 
of me, 1 feel like 1 became his daughter. I think I've been accepted as a family. 1 am not afraid to 
face new challenges and try to do something new in Korean because 1 have parents who love and 
cherishes me.” 

Mary has a sense of belonging through emotional ties shaped by her parents-in-law’s 
understanding and consideration of her. Growing an attachment to one’s environment is very 
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important for a marriage immigrant woman’s sense of belonging/^ In addition, emotional 
attachment empowers Mary to have the desire to have new experiences. 

Joy and Mary had different senses of belonging based on their emotional ties and social 
positions in their families as a substantive form of citizenship. Although Joy does not feel a sense 
of belonging in her husband’s family due to an absence of the family’s acceptance and emotional 
ties, she has developed a sense of belonging at church when she experiences care and does 
volunteer work there. Joy’s experience provides a prime example of gaining a sense of belonging 
through the church: 

When I came to Korea, it was really hard. And 1 was disappointed. But when 1 came to 
church, my wounds and disappointments were healed because the church members 
accepted and understand me. Um... What I mean is that society does not try to 
understand or take any notice of who 1 am when 1 made mistakes and could not 
complete my responsibility. People just ignore me and do not recognize me. However, 
at church people do not say anything even though 1 made mistakes. I have not been 
accepted as a person in society, but congregations understand and accept me as the 
member of church. Also, I often serve as the assistant at the main worship service. 
Serving as the assistant made me feel happy because only member of church can do it. 
Although 1 am foreigner, my church let me do it. 1 think that my church accepts me as a 
member. 

Even though Joy does not have a sense of belonging and does not have the three aspects of 
belonging explained by Evelyn Nakano Glenn in her relationship with her family in-law, she has 
developed a sense of belonging and is affdiated through the notion of allegiance, which means 
“being a loyal member of the community.”^** In short, she is excluded from one of the three 
aspects of belonging but is included in the other meanings. 

A sense of belonging can be present in a broader sense, as well. The narratives reveal the 
desire for belonging in Korean society. Rachel worries about the relationships of her daughter, 
who is going to enter an elementary school next year. Rachel has already known some stories 
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about children of multicultural families having difficult relationships with their peers, including 

bullying and discrimination at school. A few days before our conversation she watched the news 

that a teenage boy in a Russian multicultural family committed suicide because of bullying and 

the violence of friends. This deepened her worries about her daughter. Rachel shared her worries 

about her daughter and showed a desire for her daughter to be accepted by her schoolmates: 

1 am worried about my daughter because she enters an elementary school next year. 1 
heard that some Korean kids make fun of children from multicultural families, saying 
“Black bean” “Why is your skin color dark?” “Why are your Korean words weird?” and 
“Go back to your country.” I am so scared my daughter is being bullied and does not 
have friends around her at school like Russian teenager boy. 1 am pity on 
him.. .Although our kids look different from Korean children, they are Koreans too 
because their fathers are Korean and they live in Korea. 1 hope my daughter will be 
accepted by Korean children at school. So, my daughter studies Korean a lot to make 
friends. If she cannot speak well, she will have difficulty to have friends. However, 1 
think if she can speak Korean well, children easily accept my daughter and are not 
going to think she is weird because they can have conversation without problems. Being 
good at Korean is a small effort to make friends... 1 try to teach many things about 
Korea to make my daughter grow up as a Korean. Because if my daughter knows well 
about Korean culture, history, and lifestyle, she can talk to her friends easily. And since 
my daughter is Korean, I think she should know these things well. I want my daughter 
to grow up to be a full-fledged Korean and be accepted as a Korean without 
discrimination by Korean people although she has more dark skin than other Korean 
children. 

In this vignette, 1 see several expressions of acceptance in Korean society in terms of the sense of 
belonging that pervades the data about Rachel’s worries and desires for her daughter’s 
relationships. In Korean society. Southeast Asians are called “foreign-and-dark-looking people,” 
which reflects the way Koreans and Southeast Asians are divided by skin color.Marriage 
immigrant women’s children who have a darker skin color than Korean children are categorized 
as different from Korean children. In this circumstance, immigrants’ children who look like 
foreigners are called friends in the classroom, but they are excluded from a sense of belonging 
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with their peers.Although immigrants’ children are Koreans with legal citizenship, they do not 
have a substantive citizenship that allows them to experience equal treatment and position in 
society in their everyday lives. 

Furthermore, marriage immigrant women have a responsibility to raise their children as 
Korean. Rachel makes a lot of effort to raise her daughter as a Korean because in Korean society, 
many Koreans think that multicultural children should be raised as Koreans. Marriage immigrant 
women learn how to perform “Korean mothering” based on the cultural norm of protecting the 
single culture and the single nationality.^"^ In addition, the responsibility for raising children is 
placed on marriage immigrant women because of the patriarchal system in Korean society. 
Minjeong Kim says that, “In patriarchal societies, motherhood encompasses the responsibility 
for taking care of children’s physical, emotional, and intellectual development and of teaching 
them to be members of the husband’s family.”^^ 

The responsibility of marriage immigrant women to raise their children as part of their 
husbands’ families is linked to their citizenship because their presence in Korean society 
presupposes a sense of responsibility for giving birth to and raising children for the succession of 
the husband’s bloodline. In this situation, marriage immigrant women have “the dual dynamics 
of citizenship as self-making and being made.”^® Through having children and raising them, 
marriage immigrant women form a strong emotional bond to Korea and a new identity. They are 
also given extended social and political authority when they fulfdl their responsibilities as 
mothers.^^ In other words, they develop a strong sense of belonging in Korean society. But the 
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fact that many marriage immigrant women feel frustrated and helpless when they fail to fulfill 
the responsibilities placed upon them as mothers in Korean society should not be overlooked. 
Spirituality 

The next theme is spirituality. The concept of spirituality is derived from the Hebrew 
word ruach. Ruach is translated as “spirit,” but sometimes its meaning is extended to mean 
“breath” or “wind.” In the Hebrew sense of the word spirit, it is considered “what gives life and 
animation to someone.”^^ Therefore, from a Christian perspective, spirituality is considered the 
way that gives life and animation to Christians to maintain their relationship with God. 

Spirituality can therefore be understood as a way for Christians to deepen and expand their 
experiences with God. Christian spirituality refers to dedicated practices intended to strengthen 
and maintain a person’s relationship with Jesus Christ by helping the person understand what the 
life of a Christian entails.The marriage immigrant women who participated in the interviews 
had different faith experiences in their faith community and in their spiritual formation through 
various spiritual practices. Here 1 present three narratives as examples of the theme of spirituality. 

Amy has gone to church since she was a child. Before Amy came to Korea as a 
marriage immigrant woman, she thought Korea was a blessed nation of God. She wanted to go to 
the blessed Korean land and live a blessed life. So, she prayed to God to send her to Korea and 
finally came to Korea. She said that God heard her prayer and sent her to Korea. Amy believes 
that it was God's blessing that she came to Korea. Although she has experienced difficult life 
since she came to Korea, she doesn't regret her prayers and complain to God about being in such 
a hard situation. “1 never complained to God about why God sent me to Korea because 1 prayed 
to God that 1 wanted to go to Korea. God listened to my prayers. 1 don't deserve to complain to 
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God. Even though my life has been hard, 1 am overcoming this difficult process of my life with 
God.” In addition, Amy believes that God’s grace and presence have always existed in her life. 
She said, “When 1 had financial difficulty, I got a lot from the church. 1 was so grateful to the 
congregation, and 1 believed that God helps me through hands of congregation.” Amy’s spiritual 
formation has been developed by her experience with God. Although her life has difficulties, she 
has not been discouraged or frustrated by her situation. In other words, she is a strong inner 
person based on her faith. Her spirituality enables her to feel empowered with the presence of 
God. 


Moreover, Amy participates in *ll ^1]), the main worship service led by a senior pastor 

(^'tJ '^^1'^) in Korean, because she wants to keep her faith unshakable. She said, 

1 need to obedience God’s word because God guides me through his word. 1 believe that 
living according to the word of God is a way of blessing. So, 1 attend to main service to 
listen to the senior pastor's sermon because 1 am graciously impressed through his 
sermon. Of course, 1 learn a lot from sermons of other ministers in multicultural 
ministry. But 1 have thought that 1 must listen to a senior pastor's sermon on Sunday 
because 1 feel God is speaking to me through the sermon of a senior pastor with the 
Holy Spirit. When 1 listen to the sermon of a senior pastor, I realize how I should live as 
a faithful Christian and this realization gives me spiritual animation. 1 believe this event 
is what happened inside me by the Holy Spirit. 

Amy’s spiritual formation has been developed through her faith experiences, like listening to 

God through prayer and sermons, obeying God with her desire to be a faithful Christian, and 

being transformed by God.^** Spirituality is an internal desire to increase one’s awareness of 

one’s existence and to pursue one’s meanings and goals in life. 

Cindy grew up in a Christian family. Until she immigrated to Korea, she went to church 
and was active in the church. However, she did not go to church after she came to Korea. Cindy 
explained the reason she did not go to church was that she lost her faith and desire to go to 
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church due to the hearing loss of her husband and child. She remembered that her life was 
desperate as soon as she came to Korea. When she gave birth to a deaf child, and it was really 
hard, her friend suggested her go to church. It was hard for Cindy to decide to go to church again, 
but when she came back to church and worshiped, she worshiped with tears. After worship, she 
felt peace of mind and decided to continue to go to church. Cindy said, "At that time, the Holy 
Spirit seemed to be with me. 1 believe that the Holy Spirit has restored my heart.” She said that 
her faith has been restored since that first worship. 

Cindy feels that her faith has grown even more by participating in a 
(a divisional prayer meeting). “My church has many programs such as Bible study, English 
worship, prayer meetings, and a divisional prayer meeting. It was a divisional prayer meeting 
that I received the most help. My faith has grown as I returned to God and joined a divisional 
prayer meeting. Members ask others to pray for themselves sharing prayer topics, troubles, and 
sorrows. I shared my sorrows with them. Members gave me the words of encouragement with 
the Bible and prayed earnestly for me. Their open mind made me feel like a member of this 
community. My spirituality has been restored and developed by praying with members of my 
faith community in a divisional prayer meeting.” Amy’s spirituality can not only be interpreted 
in a personal sense as a relationship with God, but also as a relationship with her community. 

John Ackerman explains prayer as a communal faith practice for spirituality, saying, “Whether 
spiritual growth flowers depend on one’s reaction to God, and that reaction depends partially on 
our community .... A significant moment occurs when prayer becomes a mutual relationship.”®' 

Moreover, the faith community is of great significance and value to Cindy because her 
spirituality is developed and maintained through the faith community. Cindy said, “My faith 
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community is so important to me because my spiritualty has been formed and grew through my 
faith community. I experience the presence of God and learn the love of Christ through the 
mutual conversational prayer with my faith community.” Cindy’s spirituality also connects to 
relationship and a sense of belonging because she feels accepted as a member of a community. 
What has been revealed through Cindy’s story is that the spirituality of marriage immigrant 
women is not only related to faith, but linked to multiple factors. Therefore, in order to 
understand the spirituality of marriage immigrant women, diverse perspectives need to be used. 

Rachel has attended her current church for two years. Rachel said that spirituality was the 
most important thing for her. “In the case of me, I did not get any other financial help and aids 
from church,” she said. “After the worship service, I enjoyed meeting people from the same 
hometown and spending time together. But 1 got a lot of spiritual help in worship. I thought that 
faith growth through worship was more important than fellowship.” 

She did not come to church often last year, but she has attended worship every week this 
year, including Wednesday worship and Friday night prayer meeting. She attended the Friday 
night worship service by chance and experienced being filled with the Holy Spirit, which she had 
not experienced since she came to Korea. She liked to sing and pray with a loud voice. She felt 
that her “faith” was recovered during the Friday night worship service. Moreover, Rachel said 
she could become even closer to God through the Friday prayer meeting because praying to seek 
God's guidance and listening to God’s words about how to keep her faith led her life to the life of 
good Christians. She feels she is becoming a faithful Christian. 

Rachel’s spiritual formation began when she started attending various worship services. 
She has transformed herself in Christ and found God in worship.®^ Participating in a variety of 
religious activities means the position of a marriage immigrant woman is extended beyond the 
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inner position that restricts her to the home to the outer position, which turns her toward 
community. Marriage immigrant women experience new positions and identity formation by 
participating in spiritual practices. 

1 discovered that spirituality is a common and important part of marriage immigration 
women’s experiences. Although these women have different belief backgrounds and journeys, 
they are interested in and taking care of their faith development. Their spirituality has been 
restored and improved through various forms of gathering as religious ritual. These women’s 
spirituality is not completed, but has sustained growth. Moreover, their spirituality relates not 
only to faith but also to different factors, including the other themes discussed above. Therefore, 
diverse perspectives need to be applied when seeking to understanding marriage immigrant 
women’s spiritualities, and how to steadily grow their spirituality needs to be considered. 
Counseling 

The final theme that was well-represented in the data dealt with pastoral care and 
counseling. It arose in response to the question, “What care and support do you want to receive 
more of from the church?” In the following paragraph, 1 address the types of pastoral care and 
counseling the interview participants indicated a desire to receive. As of 2019, 325 multicultural 
family support centers were distributed across Korea. Seoul has 25 districts, but only 24 
multicultural family support centers are in Seoul. Although marriage immigrant women are able 
to receive necessary adaptation education and counseling at multicultural family support centers, 
the opportunities for this are very limited. In this circumstance, many marriage immigrant 
women are excluded from sufficient counseling services. 

Amy has received much comfort and strength through care and support from the church 
since she began attending. She gradually recovered from the emotional wound she got during her 
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marriage and the process of divorce. During her marriage and divorce process she had a really 
hard time. There was no one around her. She did not receive any help or assistance from church 
or society. Moreover, what she was having trouble with was her emotional issues. She was 
anxious, painful, and sad and burdened about her life because she did not know what to do and 
what would happen in the future. She was socially isolated and stayed at home. She spent her 
time crying almost every day. She recalled her tough situation and said it would have been 
helpful to receive counseling from a Christian perspective. “1 think 1 needed the emotional care 
through counseling at that time. 1 could have relieved my pain and suffering well if I received 
counseling.” In addition, Amy said that she hopes the church would provide counseling for 
multicultural women because many marriage immigrant women are experiencing difficult 
situations, as Amy herself experienced. 

As Amy’s narrative shows, many marriage immigrant women experience emotional 
issues when they face life crises, but they do not have any resources to physically and 
emotionally help them. In addition, the negative emotions marriage immigrant women have 
isolate them from society. On the contrary, positive reactions such as love and caring from others 
and society help them develop relationships in society, including friends from political 
activities.Therefore, appropriate and effective counseling should be available for marriage 
immigrant women with emotional issues, such as Amy. 

Like Amy, Rachel also indicated the need for counseling for her family. As we already 
saw, Rachel has many concerns and worries about the relationships of her daughter with friends 
she will meet in the future at school. Although Rachel wants her daughter not to be bullied or to 
experience racism, she knows one day her daughter might be psychologically distressed by these 
things. Rachel knows that children receive care and support like tutoring and mentoring, but that 
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is not enough when multicultural children experience bullying and racism. So, she wants a 
counseling center to be built in the church in case her daughter suffers from bullying and racial 
discrimination. “1 would like the church to establish a counseling center for multicultural 
community,” she said. “Because when my child experiences bullying and racial discrimination, 
she can get some help through professional counseling. We need a professional multicultural 
counselor in the church.” Rachel emphasized the need for a multicultural counselor and asked 
me whether 1 can provide counseling to multicultural community at the church. This active 
behavior of her shows her strong desire to address the need for counseling. 

As Rachel explained, support for children of multicultural families is focused on 
education, like language and culture learning. However, children of multicultural families can 
experience negative emotions through experiences such as feeling like a misfit due to cultural 
gaps, bullying, and poor learning skills. They might later express negative emotions with acting 
out behaviors. Therefore, an in-depth counseling approach, with sufficient support from 
society, is needed to help these children grow up with a stable identity and self-respect. 

Joy’s kids have a mentoring program in which they receive tutoring and a type of 
counseling from the mentor, who is a college student within the Korean congregation. Joy thinks 
that her children have a good role model like the mentor to lead their faith and to encourage their 
journey. Above all, she appreciates that her kids have good emotional stability through 
counseling from their mentor, although the mentor is not a professional counselor. She thinks it 
is special and helpful to her kids to have someone with whom they can share stories and 
concerns. 

In addition, Joy wants to have someone to share her own stories. She mentioned, 

Jungyeol Kim, SooJoon Park, and Jung-wookYoo, [Consultation and Actual 

Condition of the Multicultural Family] (Seoul, Korea: Gongdongchae, 2014), 213-215. 
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“I have so many hard times. I need someone who can listen to my stories. I want someone to 
carry the heavy things of my heart together. Since my husband passed away, 1 have been living 
really hard as a single mom. However, 1 did not receive any special care for myself like 
counseling. 1 believe God protects me, but there are still wound and pain parts in my mind. 1 
want these things to be restored. So, 1 need counseling.” 

Most marriage immigrants and their families have emotional issues caused by the stress 
they experience in adapting to another culture. However, Joy’s case is a little different. The 
reason is a matter of emotion formed by the pain she has suffered as a single mother rather than 
the result of cultural stress. Therefore, counseling for marriage immigrant women should include 
not only counseling for difficulties arising from cultural differences but also detailed counseling 
that is for personal and family issues because “among the dominant group, under the surveillance 
of the host society, immigrants may feel isolation, ambiguity, or anxiety due to their vulnerable, 
marginalized position.”^^ 

While within the four themes, three themes—a sense of belonging, relationships, and 
spirituality—were shaped by the experiences of the interview participants, the last theme 
indicated their expectations and desires for counseling. Although these themes come from 
different directions, they relate to each other. In other words, the four themes have mutuality 
between them because they influence each other. For example, in terms of the relationship theme, 
marriage immigrant women dealt with stories of relationships with others, but due to deficiencies 
in these relationships, the women experienced psychological problems that led to confusion 
about their identity, which means they experienced a disconnection with themselves. As another 
example, within the theme of belonging, marriage immigrant women experienced not only 
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deprivation of their civil rights but also worried about Korean society’s inclusion and exclusion 
of their children. In addition, in relation to the spirituality theme, marriage immigrant women 
developed relationships within a church community and experienced the healing of their wounds 
through spiritual practices like worship, prayer, and Bible study, and their spiritual development 
affected the establishment of their identity. In this situation in which they experienced exclusion, 
inclusion, unstable lives without a chance of professional counseling, marriage immigrant 
women wanted to receive pastoral counseling for themselves and their children. 

Furthermore, there are various elements, like psychological issues, identity, relationships, 
isolation, and inclusion in each theme. These factors present the mutual relationship marriage 
immigrant women have with self, others, and God. In other words, psychological issues and 
confusion about identity are shaped by disconnection with the self, and a sense of belonging and 
establishing a new position within a community are influenced by mutual relations with others 
and the community. Spiritual experiences and development constitute the mutual relationship 
with God. Thus, mutuality influences the lives of marriage immigrant women. 

In particular, Joy’s story shows how the existence and absence of mutual relationships 
with others and with God differently influence her life story, including her relationship with 
herself. She experienced exclusion rather than inclusion because there was no mutual 
relationship between her and her family-in-law. Because of this absence of mutual relations, she 
did not trust Koreans, gradually avoided social activities, and became isolated. As a result, she 
experienced psychological issues and identity confusion. However, the formation of relationships 
of mutuality with people within a faith community enabled Joy to develop mutuality with God. 
Moreover, the growth of mutual relations with others and God helped to not only heal her 
loneliness, but also to build her identity. As a result, Joy gradually began participating in social 
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activities and established a new position in Korean society as well as in the church. For marriage 
immigrant women who came to an unfamiliar land by themselves and started a new life, 
relationships of mutuality serve as the basis for helping them experience inclusion and build 
psychological stability and identity in their families and society. Therefore, it is indispensable to 
consider mutuality, which is a common factor in the four themes. In the next chapter, mutuality 
will be considered through a feminist theological perspective. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Normative Dialogue with Feminist Theology 

As explained in the previous chapter, the lives of marriage immigrant women have been 
influenced by the existence or absence of mutual relations with self, others, and God. Within 
relationships in which mutuality exists, marriage immigrant women have experienced inclusion 
and equality. In repressive and violent relationships, they have experienced a disconnection with 
themselves as well as exclusion and discrimination from other people and communities. 
Francesca Debora Nuzzolese asserts, “Change, growth, and transformation of the human person 
can only occur within the dialectic of mutual engagement and participation, with others and with 
one’s environment.”^ In other words, mutuality is an important foundation for growth in the 
lives of marriage immigrant women in Korean society. In this chapter, I consider various factors 
that contribute to a lack of mutuality in Korean society, examine the concept of mutuality from 
the feminist theological perspective of Rosemary Radford Ruether, and propose a way to develop 
mutuality within the lives of marriage immigrant women through feminist theology. 

1 have chosen to use feminist theology for pastoral counseling because 1 seek to liberate 
women from oppressive social structures, and that is the goal of feminist theology. Marriage 
immigrant women in Korea have experienced oppression, exclusion, and discrimination. To 
counsel these women, 1 believe that feminist theological perspectives are needed to understand 
the patriarchal context that has restricted these women’s lives and to free them from the effects 
of oppression. I think that pastoral counseling based on feminist theology can help marriage 
immigrant women recognize the structures of the repressive society in which they live and 

' Francesca Debora Nuzzolese, “Pastoral Counseling with Socioeconomically Vulnerable Women,” in 
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encourage them to face it by expressing their voices. I believe that a pastoral counselor who has 
knowledge of feminist theology can better help marriage immigrant women and other women 
free themselves from restrictive and oppressive social systems. Thus, feminist theology is 
necessary for pastoral counseling. 

Contributors to a Lack of Mutuality 

As has been revealed through the four themes discerned in the lives of marriage 
immigrant women, mutuality is important for marriage immigrant women because their lives are 
affected by the existence and absence of mutual relations. Mutual relations with others have 
restored the psychological stability and confidence of marriage immigrant women and have 
enabled these women to develop mutuality with God as well as themselves. Conversely, the lack 
of mutual relations has limited and oppressed the lives of marriage immigrant women. In this 
section, factors leading to a lack of mutual relationships within marriage immigrant women’s 
lives will be considered. 

Confucianism 

Today, Koreans do not consciously consider Confucianism an important teaching in 
their everyday lives. But it is clear that the teachings and ethics of Confucianism still exist in 
Koreans’ lives, even if Koreans do not intend to adopt and live by Confucian teachings. 
Namsoon Kang explains, “Confucianism was the official philosophy and religion of the Yi 
Dynasty (1392-1910) in Korea, and it continues to be thoroughly institutionalized and 
systematically diffused to the Korean people.”^ 

The Confucian structure of marriage and family remains in Korean society, and the 
social ideology is based on male dominance. For example, Confucianism, which values male 

^ Nam-Soon Kang, “Confucian Familism and Its Social/Religious Embodiment in Christianity: 
Reconsidering the Family Discourse from a Feminist Perspective,” Asia Journal of Theology vol 18, no. 1, (April 
2004): 172. 
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authority, lays out responsibilities that obligate a male adult child to marry and maintain the 
family genealogy by producing a son.^ The genealogy of the family is a male-dominated family 
tree that leads from father to son and to grandson. To maintain the genealogy of a male’s family, 
women are given the burden of having a son, and they also have the responsibility of taking good 
care of their husband’s family, while men are not given the responsibility of taking good care of 
their wife’s family. In this circumstance, women feel pressured to have a son and to take care of 
their in-laws. 

Although traditional marriage and family structures treat women unequally, many 
women are trying to fulfill the responsibilities given to them because they have been 
unconsciously influenced by Confucianism, and they practice it naturally, without critical 
thinking about Confiician teachings. For example, Joy is not accepted by her in-laws as family, 
but she is taking care of her in-laws with a sense of responsibility as the first daughter-in-law, 
thereby following the Confiician tradition. She explained that she takes care of her-in-laws in 
order to keep her promise to her husband, because her husband’s dying wish was for her to take 
care of his parents. In addition, she said that following Korean tradition gives her the sense that 
she is Korean, and she hopes that such efforts can lead to developing mutuality with her in-laws. 
Although Confucianism creates unequal and repressive structures for women, marriage 
immigrant women try to fulfill traditions and cultural expectations based on Confucianism 
because they want to have a sense of belonging. 

Following the traditions and meeting the cultural expectations that have come from 
Confucianism can give marriage immigrant women a sense of belonging, but it also undermines 
their mutuality. In Confucianism, the family has the meaning of a holy community. The family is 

^ Nam-Soon Kang, [Feminism and Christianity] (Korea, Seoul: Dongneok, 2017), 
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regarded as the most natural basis of all moral and political acts and as a foundation for all 
human institutions/ The significance of the Confucian family has been the occasion to create a 
family centrism in Korean society, and the emphasis on the importance of the family has led to 
the importance of family succession, which means the family lineage needs to be carried on by a 
male. Moreover, among the teachings of Confucianism, continuing the family lineage is the most 
significant duty that grown-up children need to perform for the family, so they need to be 
married. This means the family lineage goes from parents to children, and the children fulfill the 
responsibility of their parents, who were also required to maintain the family lineage. 

In accordance with this traditional and historic marriage system and the teachings of 
Confucianism about the family, it has long been a duty and responsibility for Korean children to 
marry and have children. However, as I have previously explained, men who live in rural areas 
or who have not met their life companions due to a lack of education or insufficient financial 
resources experience oppression through social rejection and guilt imposed on them because of 
their failure to fulfill their duty to continue the family line. This has become a social problem, 
and the Korean government has begun recruiting marriage immigrant women from various Asian 
countries by creating a policy to address this social issue. This policy is an alternative way to 
promote family succession in Korean society. In other words, the policy implies the importance 
of family succession, which is a teaching of Confucianism. 

Marriage immigrant women are allowed to come to Korea to help maintain the family 
lineage, a family system influenced by Confucianism. Kyung-Hee Im says that “the new family 
system that marriage immigrant women experience is an ‘instrumental family’ dominated by 
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modem Confucian thinking.”^ They are chosen to solve a marriage and family problem in 
Korean society. In Korean society, marriage immigrant women are considered a means to solve a 
social issue. They are required to perform the given task of procreating and raising children. 
Marriage immigrant women are not allowed to have authority over their own lives, and they are 
subordinate to their husbands. For example, marriage immigrant women have to wait two years 
until they are eligible to apply for citizenship.^ During this time, marriage immigrant women 
have to adapt to Korean society and implement the demands placed on women in the Confucian 
family system because the granting of citizenship to them depends on the approval of their 
husband. In this situation, men dominate women, and women are placed in a structure that 
requires obedience to their husbands. In other words, there is an unequal power structure in the 
relationship between marriage immigrant women and their husbands, and this means that there is 
no mutuality within these relationships. 

One-Blood Ideology 

Despite the fact that Korea is not a historically pure-blooded nation, familialism centering 
on blood relations has emphasized pure-bloodedness in Korean society. Koreans have long been 
proud of Korea maintaining pure blood as a single nation. However, with the influx of marriage 
immigrant women and the birth of their children, Korea can no longer be defined as a nation that 
has a pure bloodline. This means that Koreans are losing the identity of being part of a single- 
blooded nation and that marriage immigrant women are a threat to the pure bloodline.^ 

Therefore, marriage immigrant women in Korean society are considered a risk and a presence 
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capable of destroying the tradition of Korean nationalism, so they are given a place of otherness.^ 
In other words, the ideology of Korean pure-bloodedness is a closed and exclusive system that 
discriminates against marriage immigrant women in Korean society and excludes them. 

Confucian family-centrism and national pure-bloodedness have given South Koreans a lack of 
mutuality, which has become an obstacle to marriage immigrant women forming a sense of 
belonging as Koreans in Korean life. 

Moreover, the value of Korea’s pure-bloodedness produces social prejudice and 
discrimination against marriage immigrant women, making the process of adjusting to Korean 
society even more difficult. In the process of adaptation, marriage immigrant women suffer 
repeatedly from discrimination, oppression, neglect, and exclusion based on the lack of mutuality 
in Korean society. As a result, these women experience depression, helplessness, isolation, anger, 
hostility, and insecurity.^ These negative emotional experiences lead to the formation of a 
divided self within marriage immigrant women, and a divided self has a difficulty to develop 
mutual relations with others. Marriage immigrant women are gradually isolated from Korean 
society and do not have the mutuality that can help them adapt to a new environment and create 
their own lives. 

Sexism Based on Patriarchy 

In Confucianism, the family is regarded as an important community, and the male is 
established as the normative human being. For example, it is men who can guarantee the 
succession of the family, in the form of sons to inherit the family name. Therefore, the existence 
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of a son is a meaningful and constitutive element of a family. Confucianism, by regarding the 
succession of the family as the primary practice of fdial duty, has established male supremacy 
and a preference for the male on the premise that women are inherently inferior to men.'** The 
perception that women are inferior to men has diminished women’s identities and possibilities by 
framing them as dependent beings who need protection and care from men throughout their lives. 
The contemporary perception that makes men superior to women by emphasizing women’s 
inferiority is a social structure that controls women. As a result, men have more opportunities for 
education, jobs, and economic success than women, and women on the periphery of Korean 
society have been helping to maintain the male-centered social structure. In this context, women 
are under a lot of stress, creating in them a complex psychological state and a broken identity 
that makes them feel confused and lost. ^' 

The Confucian belief system has certain social principles that contribute to patriarchy, 
like namjon yobi (men must be respected and women should be served) and samjong chidock 
(women have to follow three persons during their life cycle: their father, husband, and son). In 
today’s society, the patriarchalism of Confucianism has established the status of women and men 
as dichotomous. There is a hierarchy between men and women in which women are subordinate 
to men. The hierarchical position of men has suppressed women’s lives in various forms through 
an unequal power structure that limits and represses them. The patemal-centered patriarchal 
family structure increases and deepens the power hierarchy between immigrant women and 
Korean spouses when compared to the differential in marriages between native Koreans.'^ The 
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unequal power structure influences marriage immigrant women from the beginning of the 
marriage process. This is because women are already dependent on men in the marriage process, 
in which a husband pays a marriage fee and a marriage broker seeks a profit.'^ This unequal 
relationship with the marriage immigrant woman’s spouse tends to place her in the position of 
being the “mother of a child” and a “foreign daughter-in-law” rather than in the role of a spouse 
as an equal partner, even though the marriage immigrant woman is incorporated into the 
family. Marriage immigrant women are forced into the roles of motherhood and care. In other 
words, the gender discrimination of patriarchy excludes the possibility that marriage immigrants 
can have autonomy and authority in their lives. 

Moreover, marriage immigrant women are not recognized as individual beings within 
governmental policies, such as those concerning establishing citizenship or receiving welfare, 
because the possibility of these privileges depends on the existence of a husband and a child. 
When marriage immigrant women seek to extend a visa or obtain nationality, they depend on 
their husband because they must be accompanied by him as a guarantor of their identity. Also, 
the welfare policy of the Korean government is valid for women who have Korean children, but 
not for marriage immigrant women who do not have children. A woman’s eligibility for welfare 
depends on the presence or absence of a child. Marriage immigrant women are regarded as 
dependent beings, relying not only on their husbands but also their children. The dependence of 
marriage immigrant women on their husbands and children not only results in the denial of their 
subjectivity, but also creates dynamics that violate their human rights. For example, Amy 
married and divorced her Korean husband, but they had no children between them and she failed 
to obtain Korean citizenship. Amy has a daughter with an American boy friend, but her daughter 
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daughter did not receive citizenship in South Korea, which follows her father's nationality. Amy 
and her daughter are living as Koreans, but are not getting any help from the Korean government 
due to the absence of legal citizenship. Amy and her daughter are living through the limitations 
and confusion of their identity as well as financial difficulties. 

In sum, the ideologies of Confucian ethnocentrism, pure family lineage, and patriarchy 
cause suffering, oppression, and discrimination against marriage immigrant women in Korea. 
Negative emotional experiences have resulted in the destruction of the emotional stability of 
marriage immigrant women, and eventually these women have come to experience identity 
confusion, asking themselves, “Who am I?”^^ Their identity confusion not only causes them 
difficulties in the process of adapting to Korean society, but it also makes it difficult for them to 
develop mutuality with their self, others, and God. Thus, the desire among marriage immigrant 
women to find their identity leads to the pursuit of meaning and value in their lives through 
mutual relations. This goes beyond securing emotional stability. In other words, the identity of a 
marriage immigrant woman is related to mutuality with her self, others, and God, and mutuality 
is the basis for developing the identity of a marriage immigrant woman. Therefore, factors 
causing a lack of mutuality need to be transformed in Korean society. In the next section, 
alternatives that can achieve transformation from a lack of mutuality to mutuality will be 
considered through a study of feminist theology. 

In studying contributors to a lack of mutuality, 1 have criticized Confucianism, which 
exists in Korean society and affects the lives of women, while excluding the possibility that there 
might be a positive aspect of Confucianism in Korean society. So, my analysis of Confucianism 
might be narrow and stereotypical. I take this critical view of Confucianism because, although 
the ostensible situation seems to have changed a lot, Confucianism still controls and oppresses 
Seong Min Seo, Hi Yang Kang, and Tai Ho Kim, 71. 
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the lives of married women in various ways in today’s society. Nam-Soon Kang states that “it is 
meaningless to discuss Confucianism without seeing the life of women’s suffering within 
Confucianism. This is in the same vein as discussing the work of a black writer without 
discussing racism.”'^ Having lived in the Confucian culture of Korea, 1 share Kang’s perspective. 
Sensitive to the effects of Confucianism, I have a critical view that focuses on how Confucian 
culture has distorted the lives of marriage immigrant women. 

Feminist Theology as a Source of Transformation: Turning to Mutuality 

Turning to experience, especially the experiences of women, is an important approach 
within feminist theology. Adopting that approach, I have limited my study’s boundaries to the 
lived experiences of marriage immigrant women. Now 1 am going to consider a constructive 
possibility for transforming Korean society, in which marriage immigrant women have 
experienced oppression, discrimination, and otherness at the hands of a dominant system based 
on a patriarchal Confucian perspective. 

According to pastoral theologian Insook Lee, 

Every culture has a system that serves both communal purposes and individual purposes. 
For the communal purpose, each culture develops a moral system that demands 
individuals’ commitment to communal well-being. The communal moral system often 
demands individuals to limit, control, and suppress their individual desires and needs for 
corporate harmony. 

The continuance of a family lineage is regarded as a communal purpose because, as Mencius 
states, “The root of the empire is in the state, and the root of the state is in the family.”'^ In other 
words, Confucian family-centrism is a way of maintaining the nation while constituting the 
family and all social organizations. However, in order to organize the family and maintain the 
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state, Confucian family-centrism has limited and bounded the desires and needs of women in 
their lives through guidelines and standards that limit their agency. 

In Korean society, traditional Confucianism prescribes the expected roles between people 
according to the framework of a patriarchal and hierarchical social structure. This code is called 

samgang-olyun), which means the three fundamental principles and five 
moral disciplines of Confucianism. 5'amg-awg refers to (1) (!£, chung), loyalty 

to the king; (2) Jl (#, hoy), filial obedience to one’s parents; and (3) s (111;, yeol), the 

differentiation between men and women. Thus, samgang is about the authority of hierarchical 
relationships among people. O/yMw .5-^ refers to (1) ^ (ft, ui), righteousness or 

mutual faithfulness between a monarch and the people; (2) (IE, chin), intimacy between a 

father and a son; (3) ’s (SO, byeol), the distinction or division of labor between a husband and a 

wife; (4) (J^, seo), the order between older and younger individuals; and (5) Tl (fe, sin), 

mutual trust between friends. These moral disciplines emphasize the conditions for maintaining 
the relationships between two groups of people. The central concern of samgang-olyun is not the 
well-being of the individual but the stability of the society. It divides human beings into a class 
structure to maintain society by controlling and limiting the lives of individuals. In addition, the 
discipline of samgang-olyun serves as a repressive structure that locates women in passive and 
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obedient positions and devalues women at home and in society.'^ In this social structure, men 
have the power to govern women. 

The critical aspect of samgang-olyun is that it makes women accept and internalize a 
false moral system without thinking critically about it. Thus, women believe that their success 
and happiness comes from limiting and abandoning their desires and needs. In this context, 
women have felt that “they are inadequate, incapable, and less than normal.”^** They become 
separated from their true self, others, and God. Rosemary Ruether, citing Carter Heyward’s 
theological view that “wrong relation” is sin, criticizes dichotomy in relationships because wrong 
relations consist of using power over another and rejecting mutuality.^' She also asserts that 
patriarchy includes perceptions of wrong relationships, the practice of power over the other, and 
rejection of mutuality, which negatively affects human relationships with God. These 
dichotomous perceptions and ideas interfere with the formation and development of women’s 
beliefs. To replace dichotomous wrong relations, Ruether proposes the concept of mutual 
relation, which reintegrates all false separations established by patriarchal culture, ideology, and 
society into a dynamic mutuality.^^ 

Mutuality 

What is mutuality? It is difficult to define mutuality in one word because it has been 
given a variety of meanings based on different perceptions. Margaret Craddock Huff defines 
mutuality as 

a dynamic situation within relationship in which one is simultaneously open to the 
influence of the other or others, influencing the other or others, and aware of 
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influencing the other or others. Both receptivity and active initiative are required, as are 
recognition and appreciation of the others’ wholeness and particular experience.^^ 

In this meaning of mutuality, people give influence and are influenced by each other through 

interactions. In addition, in these interactions, human beings need to have an open mind toward 

each other and treat others equally. Namsoon Kang uses the word, 'solidarity' as other languages 

instead of mutuality. She explains that solidarity is what separates and isolated individuals 

transcend over oblivion and bind each other together, enabling the creation of a new 

community.^"* In other words, she means a union of separate individuals. 

Ruether’s mutuality is based on the concept of biophilic mutuality, in which human 
beings, other creatures, and the earth are interrelated and interdependent and have a 
responsibility to each other.^^ Furthermore, Ruether maintains that mutuality is meant to 
empower interdependence and eliminate domination through creating equal relationships.^^ She 
is interested in the power dynamics of relations and regards a relation based on unequal power 
and without mutuality as a wrong relation. According to Ruether, “Such wrong relation consists 
both in the exercise of power over others, denying mutuality and reciprocity, and also in the 
disconnection of people from each other, ignoring our actual connections.”^^ In other words, a 
wrong relationship caused by a power imbalance limits the development of that relationship and 
breaks people’s connections. Ruether cites the relationship between men and women as an 
example of a disconnected relation based on unequal power dynamics. She argues that there is a 
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severed mutuality between men and women and that the reason for this absence of mutuality is 
patriarchy, which has placed women as subordinate to men. The patriarchal system, with its 
dichotomous thinking, regards women as subordinate to men and allows men to use power to 
dominate women. In patriarchy, women and men cannot establish mutuality because of “the 
male-female dualism that directs men toward separation and autonomy, while directing women 
to lose their selves in altruism.”^^ 

Drawing on Ruether’s perspective, I would assert that, in the wrong relations produced 
by patriarchy, Korean men abusively use power over their marriage immigrant wives. Even if 
marriage immigrant women are granted Korean citizenship through their marriage, they cannot 
enforce equal rights in their home and community. Their lives are still limited and they continue 
to be perceived as objects subordinate to their husbands because, within a patriarchal system, 
men always try to rule women by restricting and suppressing them. Abusively using power over 
others violates the physical, psychological, and spiritual well-being of individuals and limits the 
possibilities for recognizing connection between individuals.^^ 

Further, Nam-Soon Kang, starting with perception of the injustice of patriarchal system 
and its repressive structure, argues that feminist theology should voice thorough criticism, 
recognizing the perception that women have been discriminated against by gender across various 
areas of human life, including churches and social families.In this regard, Ruether points out 
that the imbalance of power caused by patriarchal systems exists in the church as well. Ruether 
states that separated and dominative relationships are reflected in patriarchal Christian theology. 
Patriarchal Christian theology hinders our development of a mutual relationship with God. 
According to Ruether, 
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A false individualism and disconnection, together with dominating power over others, is 
reflected in patriarchal Christian theology, in its view of God and God’s relation to 
humankind as one separated from us, ruling over us, exercising punishing or saving 
power over us without mutuality or reciprocity.^^ 

From the perspective of patriarchal Christian theology, God is separated from us and is an 

omnipotent being who judges us and saves us with his omnipotent power, without having a 

mutual relation with us. In my study, marriage immigrant women confessed that their faith has 

grown and their wounds have been healed by developing a relationship with God. However, it is 

difficult for them to have a mutual relationship with God that involves equality and 

interdependence because they do not have equality in their relationship with God. For them, God 

is omnipotent and rules their lives by his will. For example, Amy testified that she was able to 

come to Korea through God’s blessing, and God has led others to help her. Even though Amy 

had a relation with God, there was not interdependent and equal action between God and Amy. 

Ruether argues that humans’ perception of their relationship with God must change. God 
is not separate from people and does not rule them from outside the world with power, but God 
is with human beings in the process of helping them love themselves and love others.In other 
words, God has mutuality with people in the process of loving self and others. “There can be no 
split between loving God and loving ourselves or between loving God and loving our neighbor. 
Rather, God is incarnate in that process of mutual relation in which we love our neighbor as 
ourselves.From Ruether’s perspective, mutuality is the integrational process in which self, 
others, and God love each other and are related to each other. Ruether says, “God births us and 
we birth God in mutual relation.”^"^ 
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Furthermore, Ruether extends the meaning of loving each other in mutual relations to the 
meaning of empowerment. Human beings are empowered by God when human beings have 
mutuality based on loving each other. Human beings empower each other through mutual 
relationship. This empowerment allows human beings to be more distinct selves and to 
understand their own distinctiveness. In addition, empowerment enables human beings to 
recognizes and accept others’ uniqueness, having already recognized their own distinctiveness. 
Empowering others does not mean “a fusion or loss of individuality.”^^ This empowerment is a 
reciprocal process in which a unique identity of self and others can be established. 

Marriage immigrant women have experienced identity confusion because they are only 
allowed to perform within a Korean culture, lifestyle, and social ideology and atmosphere 
influenced by Confucianism. They are asked to abandon their own traditions and culture in 
Korea. They need to acquire and practice Korean traditions and culture because they have been 
called to Korea for the mission of bearing and raising Korean children for their Korean 
husband’s genealogy. For their given mission, most marriage immigrant women give up their 
culture and traditions to make their children full-fledged Koreans; they want their children to be 
accepted by Korean society and to have a sense of belonging in a family and community. In this 
process, however, many of the women experience identity confusion and difficulty adapting to 
their new life due to psychological issues like loneliness, depression, fear, pain, and anxiety. 
They gradually become socially inactive, neglect their relationships, and are isolated from 
society.^^ Altogether, they experience a disconnect from their self, others, and God, just as Joy 
experienced. Therefore, mutual relations based on love and empowerment are necessary for 
marriage immigrant women because the development of mutual relations is a holistic activity 
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that mends false splits and transeends repressive forms that suppress others who are marginalized 
by unequal power dynamics in their community.^^ 

For mutuality of marriage immigrant women, Namsoon Kang states that the enduring 
power of Asian women with diverse backgrounds to give meaning to other Aisa women comes 
from sharing values as those who dream of an equal world.^^ In other words, when a sense of 
'together' is evident within marriage immigrant women, mutuality based on common values is 
formed. Therfore, marriage immigrant women need to shape their mutuality based on people 
who are from similar experiences. 

Further, Hyun-Sun Oh presents ‘engaged perspectivewhich has possibility to 
strengthen mutuality of marriage immigrant women who have been marginalized in Korean 
society. Engaged perspective proposes a way to achieve the development of each other's 
mutuality in a participatory way given to marriage immigrant women and Koreans. First, 
marriage immigrant women should not reduce their problems to individualized personal 
problems. In other words, they should be able to recognize the voices of marginalized and typed 
women and speak proudly as political and social issues.^^' Secondly, Korean society's citizens 
should not just ignore this as a matter of migrant women, but make efforts for social solidarity to 
coexist.^^^ In other words, the perception of engaged perspective proposes the position of 
marriage immigrant women who must recognize themselves as a resistor who is repressive in the 
real world, and the position of Koreans who should be taken to align themselves with these 
women. 
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In my discussion of mutuality, I have relied on Rosemary Ruether’s work even though 
her background is different from that of marriage immigrant women who are living in Korea. I 
have done so because her theory of mutuality is needed in the lives of marriage immigrant 
women. As described above, in Korean society, it is difficult for marriage immigrant women to 
have mutuality with others because many Koreans ignore them and do not regard them as the 
same as Koreans. Under these circumstances, Ruether’s concept of mutuality conveys the 
important idea that for women to flourish, they need relationships characterized by equality, not 
relationships in which they are treated as inferior to others who are superior. Moreover, I have 
proposed theological ways to form a mutuality between marriage immigrant women and Koreans 
based on the theology of Korean feminist theologians. 

Feminist Spirituality 

It is difficult to define spirituality. The term has had various meanings and different 
emphases in different ages. Spirituality has had more meaning to ascetics than to ordinary people 
because it has been associated with terms such as the other world, body contempt, pleasure 
negation, poverty, and training.'^^ This understanding of spirituality is based on dualism, which 
includes division, separation, and the domination of one aspect over another.This dualist 
spirituality has distorted human conscious understanding by promoting the separation between 
man and woman, man and nature, and man and God, thus causing a lack of mutuality between 
creatures. In this section, an integrated spirituality based on mutuality will be discussed. 

Five marriage immigrant women shared their stories with me, and in those stories they 
indicated their coping through spirituality. Their religious beliefs and spirituality have been a 
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source of endurance and sustenance in their tough lives. The stories about their faith and 
spirituality reflect unique and meaningful experiences. However, their spirituality is not based on 
mutuality because they see themselves as subordinate to God and believe that God is separate 
from human beings and the world. Their spirituality does not have a mutual relation with God. 
Namsoon Kang sees patriarchal thinking in Christian doctrines and teachings as an obstacle to 
women’s pursuit of mutual spirituality."^^ The reason she gives is that women have formed a 
broken identity through false Christian teachings based on Confucian perspectives, including the 
following: (1) the dependent and submissive life of women is a divine order and an irreversible 
truth; (2) the teachings of self-denial and sacrifice apply only to women and women’s 
abandoning and sacrificing their self-realization is a practice of Christian love and sacrifice; and 
(3) women are inferior to men."^^ 

Marriage immigrant women, who are attending Korean churches and are influenced by 
these Christian teachings, are practicing these teachings in their lives. For instance, Amy was 
influenced by the Christian teaching that asks only women to engage in self-denial and sacrifice. 
Amy regrets that her marriage ended in divorce because she failed to sacrifice herself and to 
practice patience in her relationship with her husband. She confessed that she was not faithful 
because of her lack of patience and sacrifice; if she had endured her difficult reality like Jesus 
endured his suffering, she would have been able to build an ideal family. In another example, 
Rachel has a stable and happy marriage, and she is satisfied with her marriage. She believed that 
the reason she was able to have a happy family was because of her husband. She said she tries to 
respect and follow her husband because God sent her a good man to make up for what she lacks; 
her husband has many abilities and talents that she does not have. Although her marriage is 
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based on a mutual relation, Rachel has lived a life of dependency and submissiveness to her 
husband, understanding herself as inferior to her husband. In sum, Amy and Rachel have been 
influenced by Confucian Christian teachings and are practicing them in their lives. 

As shown in Amy’s and Rachel’s stories, Confucian Christian teachings are a means of 
limiting and suppressing marriage immigrant women, because Confucian Christian teachings 
force these women to live in a certain way in relation to others. Furthermore, marriage immigrant 
women, who are asked to live according to life guidelines like those of Confucian Christianity, 
experience identity confusion and do not have mutual relations with self, others, or God. As a 
result, marriage immigrant women have broken relations with self, others, and God and do not 
have a spirituality of mutuality. 

Feminist theologian Kwok Pui-lan says that all beings are the integration of 
interconnectedness; they are not dualistic beings."^^ In other words, all beings exist in mutual 
relation. Following her understanding, spirituality needs to be understood not as an isolated 
transcendental experience, but as concrete experiences within complex interactions."^^ Feminist 
theologian Choi Manja defines spirituality as “on the one hand, the power of one’s relationship 
with the ultimate reality, and on the other hand, the power of social relations between the self 
and neighbors.In other words, spirituality is a mutual and relational ability that extends from 
one person to another. Also, Manja suggests the following as a way to develop a mutual 
spirituality: (1) self-awareness—^understanding the meaning of mutual relation with God as 
accomplished through the transcendental experience, (2) self-knowledge—the spirituality of 
realizing the individual’s ability to understand the self and the world, and (3) consciousness—a 
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spirituality of action that is to be carried out in the world and history.^® When these three 
dimensions are integrated, people achieve a mutual spirituality through relationships with self 
and others, and a transformation of the self is accomplished by the divine through relationship. 

For the growth of marriage immigrant women’s mutual spirituality, 1 will provide 
suggestions from the perspective of feminist spirituality. First, spirituality starts from the 
experiences of marriage immigrant women by considering their lived experiences as meaningful. 
The lived experiences of marriage immigrant women are not given attention in Korean 
Christianity because Confucian Christianity regards women as inferior to men and their lived 
experiences as meaningless. If women’s experiences are perceived to be significant, this will be 
an experience of the liberation of women and an experience of rebuilding power that has been 
taken away.^^ Second, marriage immigrant women’s relationships that have been separated by 
the patriarchal dichotomy must be reunited. Women, bodies, nature, children, and the weak, 
which have been considered insignificant and insufficient, need to be considered important and 
reintegrated into mutual relations. Third, new approaches to spirituality from various 
perspectives and disciplines need to be considered. Spirituality should encourage and celebrate 
the diversity and plurality of experiences, because universality and homogeneity have 
constrained women’s freedom and creativity in fulfilling their spiritual needs.In short, 
feminist spirituality promotes action that involves liberation. The spirituality of marriage 
immigrant women is based on mutuality with self, others, and God and is expressed through their 
particularities in a given society. In addition, their mutual spirituality has the ability to transform 
their oppressed position and situation, thus influencing others and the world. Therefore, the 
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spirituality of marriage immigrant women needs to be considered a communal and mutual 
experience, not just an individual one. 

Feminist Pastoral Care and Counseling 

Marriage immigrant women live in multilayered repressive structures, such as being 
exploited and oppressed within patriarchal social systems due to being women and ethnic 
minorities. This situation causes marriage immigrant women to have shame, guilt, and self- 
loathing and to experience very severe divisions within themselves because there is a big 
difference between the idea of who they want to be and the reality they experience in a 
patriarchal society that oppresses and limits their desires, hopes, and expectations.^^ 

Cindy’s story provides an example of how the differences between reality and the ideal 
marriage can cause mental problems and a lack of mutuality in the lives of marriage immigrant 
women. Cindy came to Korea dreaming of a happy marriage without knowing her husband is 
deaf, so her marriage has been very different from her dream marriage. She thought she would be 
able to quickly adjust to Korean life and create a happy life with her husband’s support and 
guidance and under his protection. Instead, she has had to take care of her husband’s affairs and 
responsibilities in his place and to adjust to life in Korea without his support because her 
husband is dependent on her due to his disability. She said that she blamed herself when she 
faced the difficult reality of her life because she was not careful in the process of getting married 
and did not have the courage to return to her homeland when she learned of her husband’s 
disability. She confessed that she hated herself and felt shame in doing nothing in these 
circumstances. After all, she could not accept an incompetent view of herself under these 
difficult circumstances and also have mutuality with her self. The lack of mutual relation with 
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her self eventually led to a lack of mutuality with others, including her husband, and with God. 
She lived a life isolated from society, and she shared that she had no hopes or expectations for 
her life. 

Like Cindy, many marriage immigrant women suffer identity confusion related to a lack 
of mutuality with their self due to differences between their desires and reality. The absence of 
mutuality with the self leads to negative outcomes, such as disconnected relationships with 
others and with God. However, Cindy was able to heal her lack of mutuality with self, others, 
and God through mutual relations with members of her faith community, who supported Cindy 
with prayers, support, and care. In addition, mutuality allowed Cindy to develop her identity 
because it allowed her to have a sense of belonging as a recognized member of a community and 
to gain purpose and desires for her life. Pastoral theologian Francesca Nuzzolese says that 
effective pastoral care for an individual can be done in reciprocal interaction and communication 
with others in the individual’s context. She insists that “change, growth, and transformation of 
the human person can only occur within the dialectic of mutual engagement and participation, 
with others and with one’s environment.”^"* Therefore, pastoral counseling for marriage 
immigrant women should help them restore mutuality in their relationships. 

Furthermore, effective pastoral counseling aims to be a “reflective activity that bring 
together action and reflection in dialogically and mutually critical ways.”^^ For the mutuality of 
marriage immigrant women who have been oppressed and marginalized in society, a pastoral 
counselor needs to attend carefully to the historical, cultural, social, and economic factors that 
influence the lives of these women, helping them to recognize the influences of these factors on 
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their lives, and the counselor ought to have a desire to transform the social factors that have 
caused the oppression of these women. This work allows both the pastoral counselor and the 
women to engage in critical reflection about the social norms the women accept and follow 
without a critical perspective. In addition, critical reflection about given social structures and 
power dynamics enables these women to sensitively respond to patriarchy and gender 
discrimination with the desire to transform the social structure that is oppressive to them. 

Miller-McLemore says that “pastoral care should require a prophetic and transformative 
challenge to the power, authority, and domination system that continues to invade and repress 
individuals and communities nationally and internationally.”^^ An example of a structure within 
Korean society that still suppresses the lives of marriage immigrant women is ethnocentric 
monoculturalism.^^ The homogenous nationalism and the ideology of maintaining a pure 
bloodline that have been influenced by Confucian ideas have led to the ethnocentric 
monoculturalism of Korean society. Ethnocentric monoculturalism as a social structure is a 
means to oppress and restrict the lives of marriage immigrant women, and it serves as a barrier to 
mutual understanding about diverse cultures. In other words, Koreans influenced by ethnocentric 
monoculturalism do not want to accept marriage immigrant women’s cultures because many 
Koreans believe Korean culture is superior to the cultures of marriage immigrant women, and 
they regard these women’s cultures as deficient and worthless. 
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Furthermore, Samuel Lee asserts that individuals try to remove elements of diversity 
when they feel threatened by the complexities of various cultures coexisting. According to Lee, 
“We demand something tangible and secure when we face the complexity of human experience. 
We try to iron out our cultural, gender, sexual orientation, religious, and other differences when 
challenged by the complex nature of things, such as multiculturalism.”^^ The diverse cultures 
existing in Korean society through the influx of marriage immigrant women have created 
complexity in Korean society, which has led native Koreans to entrench themselves in their 
ethnocentric monoculturalism. Even though Lee’s theory is based on the experience of Koreans 
in the United States, Korean society, like US society, is concerned about and afraid of the co¬ 
existence of various cultures. This is why Koreans have rejected and ruled out the cultures and 
traditions of marriage immigrant women and forced them to learn and practice the Korean 
culture and to abandon their own cultures and traditions; they seek to maintain the stability of 
ethnocentric monoculturalism. Marriage immigrant women find themselves at a crossroads 
where they have to choose only one culture out of two different cultures. Lee says, “Individuals 
with minority status are often pulled between two cultures and report conflicting self-identity, 
values, attitudes, beliefs, or loyalty, all of which are considered influential factors in shaping the 
overall pattern of one’s cultural adaptation.”^^ 

In Korean society, marriage immigrant women are confused about their identities and 
experience a divided sense of self because “cultural identity has a profound impact on our sense 
of well-being within our society and on our mental and physical health. Without an 
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established cultural identity, many marriage immigrant women devalue and abandon their own 
cultures and traditions and engage in Korean cultural practices because they want to feel unified 
with Koreans and gain a sense of belonging. For instance, Rachel tries to learn the Korean 
language and culture and she wants to teach her daughter what she has learned because she wants 
herself and her daughter to be recognized as Korean and feel a sense of belonging in Korea. She 
believes that knowing and following the main culture well will give her valuable results, like 
acceptance and a sense of belonging. 

However, marriage immigrant women cannot have mutuality with their selves and 
Koreans because privileging one culture over another in a multicultural society fails to meet the 
ideals of mutuality.^' In other words, monoculturalism hinders the mutual relations of marriage 
immigrant women with their selves and others because their cultures and traditions are not only 
excluded from Korean society but also sometimes abandoned by the women themselves. 
Therefore, pastoral counseling needs to guide marriage immigrant women to develop mutuality 
and to form their identity through liberation from ethnocentric monoculturalism, a repressive 
sociocultural structure of Korea. 

For the development of marriage immigrant women’s mutuality with their selves, others, 
and God, interculturalism is necessary; interculturalism can remove “the either-or dilemma of 
monoculturalism.”^^ Interculturalism rejects either-or choices and embraces diversity where 
diverse cultures exist. In other words, “Interculturality is a creative response to the pluralism that 
is a fact of life in present-day society.”®^ According to Emmanuel Y. Lartey, “The way an 
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intercultural approach seeks to counter such developments and to enhance interaction, therefore, 
is by giving many voices from different backgrounds a chance to express their views on the 
subject under review on their own terms.Interculturality values and encourages the diversity 
of human beings.®^ Moreover, interculturalism focuses on the interrelationship between different 
cultures. The concept of interculturality is oriented toward equal interrelationships between 
different cultures, and it implies dynamic interactions between cultures that go beyond merely 
accepting the coexistence of different cultures.®^ Interculturality is a dialogue that enables 
interactions between people from different cultures. Lartey presents three ways of understanding 
human beings in order to enable mutual dialogue between cultures.®^ These three dimensions are 
related to each other: 


Every human person is in certain respects: 

LUKE ALL OTHERS 
2. LIKE SOME OTHERS 
3. LIKE NO OTHER.<^^ 

“Like all others” means there is a universal commonality among human beings. “Like some 
others” refers to the cultural aspects we accept when we become a member of a society. Finally, 
“like no other” means each individual has aspects that make them distinct from other people. 
From Lartey’s point of view, interculturality involves having relationships with people from 
diverse cultures by living in the intersection of these three dimensions. 

In sum, pastoral counseling for marriage immigrant women needs to be based on the 
intercultural perspective because then the diversity of marriage immigrant women will be 
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carefully considered, and the particular stories of these women will be allowed to be voiced in 
mutual relations. When these women’s stories are carefully told and meaningfully considered in 
a context of interculturality, their well-being, mutuality, and identity that have been repressed 
and broken will be restored. 

Premise for New Strategies of Pastoral Counseling 

The narratives of the five marriage immigrant women in this study have revealed that 
mutuality has had important meaning in their lives because mutuality has affected their 
relationships, sense of belonging, and spirituality. Through the perspective of feminist pastoral 
counseling, it has been observed that Korea’s Confucianism, patriarchal system, pure-bloodline 
emphasis, and ethnocentric monoculturalism are factors that prevent marriage immigrant women 
from experiencing mutuality in their lives. In this chapter, I have proposed intercultural 
counseling as a method that will cognitively challenge and transform ethnocentric 
monoculturalism, a dominant and repressive structure that undermines marriage immigrant 
women’s mutuality. However, I have not yet suggested concrete ways of how to help marriage 
immigrant women have mutuality with self, others, and God. In the next chapter, I will offer 
narrative therapy as an appropriate theoretical orientation and method to address the lack of 
mutuality in marriage immigrant women’s lives and to help them find this mutuality. 
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Chapter 6 

The Pragmatic Task: Narrative Pastoral Care 

The repressive and exclusionary structures of Korean society have negatively affected the 
mutuality of marriage immigrant women. The Confucian culture in Korean society has led to the 
oppression of marriage immigrant women because they are regarded as subordinate, while 
Korea’s emphasis on pure bloodlines and monoculturalism have led to discrimination and 
exclusion of these women due to them being perceived as inferior. In this oppressive and 
exclusionary society, the stories of marriage immigrant women have not been carefully heard nor 
considered important. Without understanding and interpretation of these women’s stories, 

Korean society has regarded marriage immigrant women through the lenses of the dominant 
stories that make up the sociological and cultural system in Korean society. In short, the 
dominant discourse in Korea is influenced by an oppressive social ideology and does not involve 
the stories of marriage immigrant women. 

Marriage immigrant women have not felt the authority to have critical questions about 
the dominant discourse given to them because they are positioned as oppressed persons. In this 
chapter, I will explore a way to help marriage immigrant women find authority, power, mutuality, 
and transformation. For this purpose, 1 will apply the pastoral counseling approach based on 
narrative therapy and developed by Christie Cozad Neuger, Duane R. Bidwell, and Andrew D. 
Lester. I have chosen narrative therapy as a model because narrative counseling wants people to 
tell their stories, and it seeks to perceive individuals’ stories in a different way. In other words, 
the narrative approach aims to transform individuals’ stories, which have been embedded in the 
dominant discourse, into their preferred stories. Andrew Lester asserts that “narrative structure” 
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is “a meaningful organizing principle for understanding human behavior” and that narrative 
structures enable individuals to think, tell, perceive, imagine, and make choices for action. ^ In 
short, narrative therapy is a structured methodology that helps women redefine their stories. 
Imposed Narratives versus Preferred Narratives 

Narrative therapy comprehends that stories are significant in humans’ lives because 
individuals’ stories constitute and shape their lives. In other words, “Persons give meaning to 
their lives and relationships by storying their experiences and ... in interacting with others in the 
performance of these stories, they are active in the shaping of their lives and relationships.”^ For 
Neuger, stories have the power to constitute the life of an individual.^ For Duane Bidwell, 
stories shape our lives and give them meaning, including “stories that are told about us by larger 
sociopolitical and cultural systems.”"^ According to Lester, 

The core narratives communicate a person’s values, purposes, and unique characteristics, 
which allow us to imagine an identity. Indeed, we begin to form our own story about that 
person. Narrative is the structure by which we construct our experiences of others as well 
as of ourselves. Revealing our stories, likewise, is the only effective way to communicate 
our sense of self to another person.^ 

The story of an individual is an important key to building that person’s identity and mutuality. 
However, individuals fail to maintain identity and mutuality through their stories because some 
stories restrict and suppress them. In other words, complex and meaningful stories about our 
lives can be constrained and distorted by the dominant discourse that exists in society. Bidwell 

' Andrew D. Lester, Hope in Pastoral Care and Counseling (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1995), 27-28. 

2 Ibid., 13. 

^ Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative, Pastoral Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2001), 86. 

Duane R. Bidwell, A Narrative Approach to Spiritual Care: Empowering Couples (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2013), 41. 

^ Lester, 30. 
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describes the functioning of the dominant discourse or culture as follows: “The dominant 
culture—the larger stories being told by society, out families, schools, workplaces, and other 
systems in which we are embedded—decides who and what is ‘normal’.”® In other words, the 
dominant culture restrains a person’s own stories but imposes other stories that are formed by the 
main sociopolitical and cultural system in the person’s society. Moreover, individuals often 
narrate stories about themselves from the perspective of the dominant discourse because they 
believe the stories created by the dominant discourse are about themselves.^ 

One of the dominant discourses about marriage immigrant women is that they are 
“alternatives.” They are alternative wives to Korean men who have not married Korean women, 
alternative ways to maintain family succession, and alternative daughters-in-law to take on the 
responsibility of caring for elderly parents. The dominant discourse has forced marriage 
immigrant women to live up to the stories imposed on them by Confiician teachings, thus ruling 
out their preferred stories. The dominant discourse that considers them an alternative to Korean 
wives rather than as family members and members of society has limited and suppressed them in 
their lives. In addition, marriage immigrant women, who are compelled to follow the imposed 
narratives and not their preferred narratives, have experienced a lack of self-identity and 
mutuality with themselves, others, and God. 

The most important perspective of narrative therapy is that when people offer the stories 
of their lived experiences, they are influenced by the dominant discourse of their culture and 
society, as Foucault explained in relation to cultural discourse.^ With this perspective, narrative 
therapy understands the moment when people need counseling as the moment when a dominant 


Bidwell, 42. 

’ Ibid., 41. 

* White and Epston, 9. 
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narrative is keeping them from living out their preferred narratives and their stories do not 
sufficiently encapsulate their lived experiences. 

White investigated how narratives influence people and their relationships with others 
based on four general assumptions: 

1. People’s experiences are problematic to themselves because the people are situated 
in stories that others have about them and their relationships. 

2. Others’ stories are dominant to the extent that they allow insufficient space for the 
performance of individuals’ preferred stories. 

3. People actively participate in the performance of stories that they find unhelpful, 
unsatisfying, and restrictive. 

4. Others’ stories do not sufficiently encapsulate people’s lived experience or are very 
significantly contradicted by important aspects of people’s lived experience.^ 

In the therapeutic process. White tried to understand the influence of narrative on individuals and 
their relationships with others through these assumptions. In short, narrative therapy provides 
counselors with an opportunity to consider the relationship between individuals and their 
problems and between individuals and others through diverse therapeutic methods. Narrative 
therapy deals with not only individual issues but also relational issues. 

The narrative approach seeks to “provide an alternative way of comprehending selfhood 
and personal identity.”'** The significance of narrative counseling is that it allows people to 
escape from the influences of dominant discourses (their problems) to find their lost stories, 
which have been restricted and neglected by the dominant discourses of their community, and to 
regain authority over their lives. Neuger insists, “Our interpretation of reality and the meanings 


^ Ibid, 14. 
Lester, 29. 
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we make out of it are socially constructed,. . . Therefore, we have the capacity to shift meanings 
and thus change the options available to us in dealing with life circumstances.”^' Pastoral 
counseling based on narrative counseling should empower marriage immigrant women and 
provide new possibilities for them to discover new stories and alternative ways of living. 1 
believe that narrative counseling provides an appropriate pastoral counseling strategy for 
marriage immigrant women. In the following section, 1 examine how to help marriage 
immigrants liberate themselves from the influences of their problems and issues through 
externalizing conversations. 

Externalizing Conversations as a Means to Liberate Women 

Externalizing conversation is the practice of separating people from their problems when 
they believe their problems reflect their own or others’ natures and characters.'^ The basic 
premise of this practice is, “The problem is the problem, not the person.”'^ In other words, 
narrative therapy’s practice of externalizing conversation tries to see the problem as an object 
that is visible and accessible by separating it from the person and by leading the therapeutic 
process through a conversation about the objectified problem with the client. This externalizing 
conversation makes it possible for people to realize that the problems they thought were internal 
to themselves are not part of them and allows people to objectify their problems.'"' When 
problems are separated from people and their identities through externalizing them, the people 
are able to clearly view the issues of their lives. In other words, the problems have been defined 
by objectifying them.'^ 


" Neuger, 86. 

Michael White, 25. 
Ibid., 25 
Ibid., 26. 

Ibid., 26. 
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To have more success with externalizing conversations, a statement of position map is 
used.'® This map is helpful to a therapist when he or she meets individuals who share problem- 
saturated stories of their lives and have negative stories about their identities and the nature of 
their relationships.Moreover, the statement of position map can provide individuals with an 
opportunity to consider the important sequences of their lives, to recognize the influence of 
“problems” on their lives, and to have a strong voice about their concerns.'^ The statement of 
position map has four inquiry processes: (1) negotiating a particular, experience-near definition 
of the problem; (2) mapping the effects of the problem; (3) evaluating the effects of the 
problem’s activities; and (4) justifying the evaluation. Through these processes, individuals can 
visualize their problems and clearly understand the impact they have had on their lives and 
relationships. Furthermore, the individuals have the opportunity to assess the influence of their 
problems objectively and to identify the possibility of regaining initiative in their lives. 

As I have studied the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women, I have realized 
that they have experienced discrimination and oppression because of social structures based on 
Confucianism. However, marriage immigrant women have not been given the authority to think 
critically about their unfair lives because they are placed in subordinate roles of obedience and 
sacrifice in a predetermined social structure based on men’s thoughts and opinions. 

To help marriage immigrant women recover their identities and their mutual relations 
with others and with God, and to liberate marriage immigrants from society’s oppressive 
structures, counselors should help these women understand the structures of society that 
negatively influence their lives. In other words, marriage immigrant women need to have an 

Ibid., 38. 

Ibid., 39, 

Ibid., 39. 

A fictional case study of an externalizing conversation can be found in appendix H, along with a brief 
explanation of the four categories of the statement of position map. 
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opportunity to think about and understand the contextual oppressions that shape their experiences, 
because many of them view their life problems as solely their personal problems, and they also 
internalize their problems. However, as we have already seen, the issues within marriage 
immigrant women’s lives are linked to sociocultural issues and are not just their individual 
problems. Separating them from their problems through externalizing conversations enables 
them to see their problems objectively and with a broader awareness. 

Marriage immigrant women, who have not been able to influence the creation of the 
dominant discourses, have been marginalized and have fallen under the influence of the 
dominant discourses. For instance, marriage immigrant women devalue their own cultures and 
instead try to learn and practice the Korean culture. Their actions reflect their desire to have a 
sense of belonging as Koreans, but they are influenced by Korea’s dominant discourse that 
regards their traditions and cultures as inferior. Rachel tries hard to learn Korean culture and to 
teach it to her daughter. But she does not teach her daughter her own culture and traditions. She 
said that her daughter does not need to learn her culture and traditions because she thinks the 
Korean culture is more advanced and sophisticated than hers. She is influenced by the dominant 
discourse of monoculturalism in which Korean culture is believed to be superior to the cultures 
of marriage immigrant women. In this circumstance, marriage immigrant women are oppressed 
through various forms of dominant discourses, including epistemological, cultural, and social 
systems, because they consider the knowledge of the dominant discourses to be absolute truths, 
and they believe they need to live according to these forms of knowledge. 

Women who have been influenced by the dominant discourses in Korea have lost their 
authority to accept their own truths and honest strengths and have experienced identity 
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confusion.^** In her book Counseling Women, Christie Cozad Neuger quotes Jean Baker Miller 
as follows: 

Tragic confusion arises because subordinates absorb a large part of the untruths created 
by the dominants; there are a great many blacks who feel inferior to whites, and women 
who still believe they are less important than men. This internalization of dominant 
beliefs is more likely to occur if there are few alternative concepts at hand. On the other 
hand, it is also true that members of the subordinate groups have certain experiences and 
perceptions that accurately reflect the truth about themselves and the injustice of their 
position. Their own more truthful concepts are bound to come into opposition with the 
mythology they have absorbed from the dominant group. An inner tension between the 
two sets of concepts and their derivatives is almost inevitable.^^ 

The externalizing conversations of narrative pastoral care deconstruct the influence of the 
dominant discourse that causes marriage immigrants to neglect the truths and strengths in their 
stories. In other words, narrative pastoral care resists the power of the dominant discourse and 
provides these women with opportunities to reflect on their truths, to frame their situations with 
their preferred stories, and to realize their positions on the injustices they have experienced. The 
purpose of such deconstruction in narrative pastoral care is to help people recognize the coercion 
and oppression that have caused them to suffer and to help them find the alternative stories that 
have been hidden by the dominant discourse. 

Discovering social structures or dominant discourses that have oppressed marriage 
immigrant women provides these women with authority in their lives and the possibility to resist 

Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative Pastoral Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2001), 70. 

Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1986), 11, 
quoted in Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative Pastoral Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2001), 70. 
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oppressive social structures because they learn that their problems and issues are not personal, 
but are driven by oppression and discrimination embedded in the structure of society. In other 
words, narrative pastoral care enables people to resist specified dominant discourses that have 
restricted their abilities, then it helps women to seek out and discover alternative stories that 
inspire their preferred thoughts and behaviors. Therefore, narrative pastoral care invokes the 
possibility of people finding justice and becoming free from being pressured by or excluded by 
the oppressive influences of the dominant discourse. 

Moreover, narrative pastoral care provides marriage immigrant women with spiritual 
freedom through the restoration of their relationship with God.^^ Such care deconstructs the 
dominant Christian discourse that imposes on people specific conditions for acting as true 
Christians of faith. As discussed in previous chapters, marriage immigrant women have been 
taught by patriarchal discourses to follow discriminatory laws and regulations in order to 
maintain society as it is. These patriarchal perceptions have influenced Korean Christianity. 
Patriarchal Christianity in Korea has suppressed and restricted the lives of women in the church. 
For example, Amy and Joy have been taught that obedience to their husbands and endurance of 
unfairness are commitments of faithful Christians. They devalue themselves and regret what they 
do when they fail to follow Christian teachings. The dominant Christian discourse places feelings 
of failure and guilt on these women when they do not act as Christians according to the terms of 
the discourse, and this is deleterious to their spirituality.^^ Externalizing conversations are a way 
to help marriage immigrant women find their voices and self-authority because they allow them 
the chance to realize what their preferred stories are by detaching them from the dominant 

Richard Cook and Alexander Inere, Interweavings: Conversations between Narrative Therapy and 
Christian Faith [Narrative Therapy Meets Christianity], trans. 

T!.S]4],2011), 67. 

23 Ibid., 73. 
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discourse.^"^ In addition, individuals detached from their problems can shape their lives in 
positive ways through developing future stories. Lester says, “The process of imagining the 
future without problems is itself a creative, though difficult, task.”^^ This task of future storying 
means solving problems. Therefore, in imagining a future story about themselves, marriage 
immigrant women rewrite their spiritual identities according to their preferred spiritual stories 
and in consideration of their relationship with God. As a result, marriage immigrant women who 
have oppressive perspectives of their spirituality experience spiritual freedom. 

Re-Authoring Conversations 

Narrative therapists understand that people develop their stories by interpreting sequences 
of events over time to reflect particular themes and plots. When individuals meet therapists, they 
bring problem-saturated stories focused on negative results that are connected to their identities 
and relationships with others. These predominant, problem-saturated stories restrict the 
appearance of subjugated stories that would contest the dominant story, and they make preferable 
stories for people disappear. Re-authoring conversations enable people to re-search their lost 
stories, which are important events and experiences neglected and restricted by dominant stories. 
White explains re-authoring conversations as follows: “Re-authoring conversations invite people 
to continue to develop and tell stories about their lives, but they also help people to include some 
of the more neglected but potentially significant events and experiences that are ‘out of phase’ 
with their dominant storylines. 

Those accounts constructed through the therapeutic process are considered “unique 
outcomes” or “exceptions,” and these are the starting points for re-authoring conversations.^^ 


Neuger, 87. 

Lester, 147. 
Michael White, 61. 
2’ Ibid., 61. 
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After unique outcomes have appeared, people develop alternative storylines of their lived 
experiences that name these unique outcomes. In this step, people consider what meanings their 
constructed stories reflect about their lives and consider their dominant stories as told by friends, 
family members, and professionals. The meaning of unique outcomes is achieved through four 
steps that cover the same basic categories as the statement of position map for externalizing 
conversations: negotiating a particular constructed account; mapping the effects of the account; 
evaluating the effects of the account’s activities; and justifying the evaluation. 

Marriage immigrant women’s stories have often been oppressed and defined by dominant 
discourses based on patriarchal social structures. In other words, in Korean society, marriage 
immigrant women lose their preferred stories because of dominant discourses that regard them as 
people from poor countries with backward cultures and as victims who are passive.^* For 
example, in my interview with her, Rachel said she does not teach her own culture to her 
children and does not practice the lifestyle of the Philippines at home because she thinks her 
children need to learn and practice Korean culture and language to be raised as Koreans. 
Furthermore, she said she does not want her children to follow the culture and lifestyle of the 
Philippines because Koreans see the Philippines as a poor country and consider its culture 
inferior. However, during our conversation, Rachel shared that she does not think it is a bad idea 
to teach her children her own culture and lifestyle. The reason she gave is that knowing and 
practicing two cultures can broaden a person’s thinking and understanding. However, Rachel 
said she still does not have the courage to teach and practice her culture in the Korean 
community. For marriage immigrant women like Rachel, narrative pastoral counseling is a 
proper therapeutic practice because it aims to listen to the stories of women who have been 


2* Hyun-SunOh, cj-g-, g-gg, g-g-,2A. 
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deprived of their voices as a minority group and to empower these women to regain their lost 
voices. 

In Counseling Women, Neuger asserts that “language not only reflects reality but also 
creates it.”^** In other words, language is not only the way we tell the stories of our lives, it can 
also create our lives. Therefore, I apply the method of re-authoring conversations from narrative 
therapy to pastoral counseling in order to help marriage immigrant women find their unheard 
stories and create their preferred stories about their lives. This therapeutic method empowers 
marriage immigrant women to have authority over their lives through finding their preferred 
stories. 

Re-authoring conversations are invitations for people to consider the significant stories of 
their lives that have been neglected because of dominant discourses and to continually develop 
and share their stories about their lives by finding unique outcomes or exceptions.^' Unique 
outcomes are the unheard stories that have meaningful and positive possibilities that can 
influence marriage immigrant women to develop their stories in affirming and future-oriented 
ways. In other words, re-authoring conversations lead these women to create their desires and 
hopes for their futures through alternative stories that serve as internal structures that “reshape 
one’s perceptions, to change the cognitive sets by which one interprets an event or a 
relationship.”^^ 

Narrative pastoral care that applies re-authoring conversations is an alternative for 
marriage immigrant women who want to write and tell their future stories with hope, because the 
practice of re-authoring conversations allows them to expand their stories of the past, present. 


Neuger, 68. 
“ Ibid., 68-69. 
3' White, 61. 
Lester, 139. 
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and future. Moreover, narrative pastoral care allows them to not only explore their life stories 
over time but also to relate their stories to God’s presence. Therefore, narrative pastoral care 
helps marriage immigrant women make their stories more meaningful and future-oriented, fdled 
with a sense of hope and mutual relationship with God. 

The four themes of liberating prophetic traditions that Rosemary Reuther suggests would 
be a good foundation to help marriage immigrant women re-author their stories and imagine 
hope-filled future stories through their relationship with God. These four themes are “(1) God’s 
defense and vindication of the oppressed; (2) a critique of the dominant systems of power; (3) the 
vision of a new age to come; and (4) a critique of the ideology that sustains the unjust order.”^^ 
These prophetic approaches encourage women to extend their stories through both political and 
spiritual perspectives. 

Narrative pastoral care encourages people to create meaningful, alternative stories of their 
lives by evaluating their pasts, identifying themselves in the present, and placing hope in their 
futures. Developing alternative stories for their lives represents people’s intentions to materialize 
the possibilities they would like to accomplish in their futures. Marriage immigrant women can 
make their future stories more possible by creating alternative stories through re-authorizing 
conversations, because re-authorizing conversations make a “certain room” in which marriage 
immigrant women’s past stories are changed through their increased understanding.^"^ 
Definitional Ceremonies 

The thoughts and stories of people’s lives are interpretations of their experiences 
developed in interaction with others through the process of composing, exchanging, and 

Rosemary Radford Reuther, Sexism and God-Talk (Boston: Beacon Press, 1983), 23, quoted in Christie 
Cozad Neuger, “Pastoral Counseling as an Art of Personal Political Activism,” in The Arts of Ministry, ed. Christie 
Cozad Neuger (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 110. 

Lester, 139. 
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integrating each other’s stories.In the late 1980s, White learned about “the reflecting team 
work” of Tom Andersen, whose principles influenced White’s development of “definitional 
ceremonies.Definitional ceremonies extend the traditional frame of counseling work. 
Traditional therapeutic practices are built through relational work between individuals and 
therapists, while narrative therapy that incorporates definitional ceremonies is completed through 
the active cooperation of a person looking for therapy, the therapist, and members of an audience 
to the individual’s story. 

Through definitional ceremonies, individuals are given the opportunity to share their 
alternative stories before members of an audience called an “outsider-witness group.An 
outsider-witness group is constituted by two or more people who may or may not have 
professional expertise, like family members, friends, community members, and persons unknown 
to the care-seeker. The primary qualifications for participating in an outsider-witness group are 
an interest in exploring people’s alternative stories and a commitment to assisting people as they 
seek to conduct their lives with the intent of accomplishing their alternative stories. 

Definitional ceremonies with outsider-witness groups have four stages: 

1. The care-seeker shares her or his alternative story with the outsider-witness group. 

2. The members of the outsider-witness group retell what they have just heard, following 
the principles of narrative therapy, and they enrich the descriptions of the conversation 
from the members of the group by focusing on emerging alternative stories. 

3. The care-seeker responds: the care-seeker has the chance to comment on the retelling 
of the outsider-witness group and to have the last word on what has been said. 


Ibid., 31. 
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4. Discussion of the therapy: All participants have an opportunity to reflect on the 
previous three stages. Members of the outsider-witness group and the care-seeker are able 
to ask questions about the theories, practices, meanings, and reasons for the contributions 
that the therapist has made throughout the three stages. 

Thus, the definitional ceremonies of narrative therapy emphasize the relationships 
between people and their communities. In addition, having conversations with significant 
individuals enables people consulting a therapist to involve their connections with these 
significant individuals and to maintain their relationships with them in a strongly trusting way. 
Therefore, the definitional ceremonies of narrative therapy are appropriate therapeutic practices 
for marriage immigrant women because they form a strong bond between people from the same 
culture and country and possibly faith community, and their unique but similar experiences can 
give each other comfort and wisdom. 

Definitional ceremonies empower marriage immigrant women to describe their preferred 
stories more meaningfully and abundantly through the interweaving of knowledge, skills, and 
abilities found by sharing stories with others during the therapeutic process. The women’s stories 
become more specific about their projected futures in the presence of many options and 
possibilities, and they gain authority over their own stories. In addition, the definitional 
ceremony can be described as creating a mutual sense of solidarity between these women and 
their community. 

A mutual sense of solidarity, which involves being with others and sharing stories with 
others, speaks to marriage immigrant women who feel marginalized and alone in society with a 
deep significance. This is a therapeutic effect of definitional ceremonies. Miriam Greenspan 
shares her experience with such a process: 


Ibid., 122. 
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The simple process of women sitting and listening to each other’s stories respectfully and 
with an ear to the shared strengths as well as the shared ordeals had some very powerful 
therapeutic effects. Our relationship to everything—our bodies, our work, our sexuality, 
the men and women and children in our lives—emerged in a thoroughly new light. 
Together we saw that the old terms used to describe politics, relationships, sexuality, 
power and language itself were an outgrowth of male experience and had to be reinvented 
from our own point of view as women. For many of us, the overwhelming sense was of 
seeing the world through our own eyes for the very first time."^° 

As in Greenspan’s story, marriage immigrant women can experience empowerment through a 
mutual sense of solidarity developed through being with others and sharing personal stories. 
Moreover, women can make their stories more meaningful as they interpret their experiences 
through sharing them with others and hearing others’ stories. 

The practice of definitional ceremonies does not mean engaging in passive recollection, 
but participating in purposeful and active reengagement with others in relationship. Pamela 
Holliman’s explanation of the meaning of mentoring applies to this therapeutic practice: “To 
mentor other women is to become increasingly conscious of cultural expectations and the limits 
placed on us, to hold with and for each other the pain and fear of risk, to create possibilities for 
growth and change, to celebrate the giftedness of each woman.”"^' Definitional ceremonies 
empower people who are marginalized and excluded from society because of their life 
experiences to be together with others and to redefine their stories through finding solidarity with 
others. 

Miriam Greenspan, A New Approach to Women and Therapy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1983), 233, 
quoted in Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative Pastoral Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2001), 68-69. 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusion 


Concluding Reflection 

1 started my research project with the questions, “What are the lived experiences of 
marriage immigrant women?” and “How can pastoral care provide them with effective and 
relevant care?” To discover answers to my research questions, 1 tried to understand and interpret 
the lived experiences of marriage immigrant women through cultural, historical, and sociological 
analyses using Richard Osmer’s four tasks of practical theology as a guide. 

For the descriptive-empirical and the interpretive tasks, 1 studied what marriage 
immigrant women are experiencing in Korean society and why they are experiencing what they 
are experiencing. Through this study, 1 learned that the suffering of marriage immigrant women 
is linked to various cultural and social influences and their effects rather than to individual 
causes and consequences. Above all, four significant themes in the lives of the women 1 
interviewed were revealed: relationship, a sense of belonging, spirituality, and pastoral care and 
counseling. (1) Marriage immigrant women have various forms of relationships that positively or 
negatively influence their lives. (2) Even when marriage immigrant women receive Korean 
citizenship, they do not feel like they belong in Korean society due to the absence of the actual 
citizenship that enables people to experience equal treatment from members of the society. (3) 
These women have developed their spirituality using diverse spiritual practices and by drawing 
upon the support of a faith community. (4) Marriage immigrant women want to receive pastoral 
counseling for their concerns. 
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Through my empirical research, it has been revealed that marriage immigrant women are 
significantly influenced by the existence or absence of mutuality in their lives. Marriage 
immigrant women have difficulty acquiring mutuality with themselves, others, and God because 
of various factors, including Confucianism, patriarchal systems, a pure-bloodline emphasis, and 
ethnocentric monoculturalism in Korean society. These factors are the main causes for the lack 
of mutuality in the lives of marriage immigrant women because they contribute to their identity 
confusion and create power imbalances in their relationships with others and God. 

For the normative task, 1 used feminist theologial persepectives as a source of 
transformation for marriage immigrant women who want to recover their mutuality with self, 
others, and God. Although Rosemary Ruether’s background is different from that of Asian 
women, I centered on her theory of mutuality because mutuality is needed in the lives of 
marriage immigrant women. 

For the pragmatic task, the practices of externalizing conversations, re-authoring 
conversations, and definitional ceremonies from narrative pastoral therapy were suggested as 
methods to help marriage immigrant women recover their identity and attain complete mutuality. 
Some marriage immigrant women perceive themselves as inferior and abnormal beings. These 
women’s perceptions of themselves have been shaped by the dominant discourse and social 
atmosphere of Korea influenced by Confucianism, patriarchal systems, and a pure-bloodline 
emphasis. Narrative therapy aims to provide them with an alternative way of comprehending 
their selfhood and personal identity that deviates from the dominant discourse. Above all, 
externalizing conversations is an appropriate practice to start the therapeutic process with 
because it objectifies the problems that saturate the stories of marriage immigrant women and 
guides them toward constructing preferred stories. 
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The most significant part of this study was meeting with five marriage immigrant women 
who shared their life stories with me. They shared their stories genuinely with me, and they 
clearly said that they desire pastoral counseling from churches, because they need emotional 
support and want to learn how they can make their lives better from a Christian counseling 
perspective. These women’s stories of their lived experiences helped me gain a deeper 
understanding of them. 

My research has allowed me to realize that a theology of care already exists in Korean 
churches. This theology of care means giving life to marriage immigrant women and helping 
them stay alive. The church’s care based on this theology has helped marriage immigrant women 
maintain their lives despite despair and hardships, and it has helped them achieve the restoration 
of their spiritual life in a way that will guide them to develop their interrelationship with God. 1 
hope that a theology of care for marriage immigrant women will be extended to many Korean 
churches and that Korean churches will become places that embrace these women. 
Contributions, Limitations, and Future Research Directions 

My research directed attention toward marriage immigrant women, whose stories were 
heard as significant and valuable. Their stories were considered in practical theological terms in 
order to contribute to the development of appropriate pastoral counseling strategies with 
marriage immigrant women. The pastoral care that Korean churches have provided these women 
has been one-sided and has regarded these women as passive care-seekers. When the women 
were asked what pastoral care they needed, they did not speak as passive care-seekers. They 
knew with certainty and told me with a powerful tone of voice and assertive gestures what 
pastoral care and support they need from their church. 1 felt they were empowered when 1 
recognized their authority and wanted them to speak their stories in their own words and to 
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regard their stories as important. I believe that the interviews I conducted with five marriage 
immigrant women created spaces in which these women were empowered and gained authority 
over their lives. 

Moreover, my research contributes to generating effective and appropriate pastoral care 
practices for marriage immigrant women through mutual communication that allows their voices 
to be fully heard. Narrative therapy is care that allows marriage immigrant women to remove 
internalized false self-understandings, to have a critical voice against their oppressive society, 
and to find new directions for their lives based on healing and a cooperative process. 

This research cannot represent all marriage immigrant women. In other words, the 
research might not be applicable to all marriage immigrant women living in Korea or to women 
of other ages, cultures, and contexts because this research has been based on interviews with 
only five marriage immigrant women in Korea. Also, the study is limited because 1 have not 
conveyed my participants’ stories and the meanings they made of them in the contexts in which 
they were told, and their stories have been reinterpreted on the basis of my theological and 
clinical understandings. 

There are some difficulties in practicing pastoral counseling based on the intercultural 
perspective and narrative approach with marriage immigrant women. This is because there are 
not many pastoral counselors who have studied narrative therapy and also have the ability to 
conduct bilingual counseling. However, these research limitations influence my future research 
direction. For the development of narrative therapy in the field of Korean pastoral counseling, I 
will seek a methodology for applying narrative therapy to Korean pastoral care and counseling 
by conducting in-depth analysis of Korean pastoral care. 
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Appendix A 

Informed Consent Form for Interview 

Claremont School of Theology (CSX) 

Narrative Pastoral Care and the Unheard Stories of Southeast Asian Women in Korea 


Insuk Kim (Researcher) 

Ph.D. candidate in Pastoral Care and Counseling 
148-46, Junghwa 1 dong, Jungrang-Gu 
Seoul, Korea 
010-9585-2881 


Dr. Duane Bidwell (Faculty) 
Professor of Practical Theology 
1325 N. College Ave 
Claremont, CA, USA 
1)909-447-2528 


I am a student in spiritual care and counseling in Practical Theology at Claremont School of 
Theology in Claremont, CA, in the United States. 1 am studying what marriage migrant women 
of Southeast Asian countries have experienced and what support or help they received from 
churches or institutions, including pastoral care and counseling in Korea. 

During this interview, you will be asked to answer some questions regarding your experiences 
living in Korea. This interview is designed to be approximately 60 minutes in length. However, 
please feel free to expand on the topics or to talk about related ideas. Also, if there are any 
questions you feel you cannot answer or that you do not feel comfortable answering, feel free to 
indicate this and we will move on to the next question. 

There may be a potential risk which involves identification of you and your family members. To 
protect you and your family from exposing identities, you are going to use pseudonyms of you 
and your family members. You may experience the emotional issues like rage and a failure of 
emotional control when you reveal your experience which might including racism, sexism, and 
discrimination in Korean society. You will be given the information for care of your emotional 
issues if you request the referral sources of the counseling. 
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All the information you share will be kept confidential. 1 will preserve the data on my computer 
which is locked with password. This interview will be used only for my research. This interview 
is designed to learn firsthand information about this topic. Upon completion of this research 
project, all data will be destroyed after the complete of this research, 05/30/2019. 

Participant’s Agreement: 

I am aware that my participation in this interview is voluntary. If, for any reason, at any time, I 
wish to stop the interview, I may do so without penalty and without having to give an 
explanation. I understand the intent and purpose of this research. 

I am aware that the data will be used for the research about “Narrative Pastoral Care and the 
Unheard Stories of Southeast Asian Women in Korea” in Spiritual Care in Practical Theology at 
Claremont School of Theology and may be published in written form. I have the right to review, 
comment on, and/or withdraw information prior to the dissertation’s submission, upon my 
request. The data gathered in this study is confidential with respect to my personal identity, 
unless I specify/indicate otherwise. 

I grant permission for the use of this information for [please initial by the items you agree to]: 

_ A research study 

_ Publishing 

I grant permission for the use of pseudonyms to protect my identification: 

_ Preferred pseudonym 

_ Researcher-provided pseudonym 

I wish to receive a copy of the [please initial]: 

_ Paper 

_ Audiotape, Video tape, and Picture 

_ Transcribed interview 


Additional conditions for my participation in this research are noted here [possible conditions: 
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destruction of the audiotape, restricted distribution of final product as well as other original 
materials]: 

I have read the above form, and, with the understanding that 1 can withdraw at any time, and for 
whatever reason, I consent to participate in today’s interview. 


Participant’s Signature Date 


Interviewer’s Signature 
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Appendix B 

Korean Version: Informed Consent Form for Interview 
Claremont School of Theology (CST) 


0|0p| ■§yoHo^ -lE^XlXl 0|0p| 




Ai# 

148-46 

010-9585-2881 


cojl^ 

□1^ la|iL|0^ 

1325 

1)909-447-2528 


ni^ #ai|(>1^M0i| oi^ 

ohAj^L|CK #yo^A|0^011 Ai ^ IS 0|- o^^OllAi E£oJ sS|Ahg 

# i#o|-Ol OlCCjo^ i§0|L|- m^lLl- 7|S^o^ '3^o|-JlAl- °^L|L|-. 

0| o^■b ^|o^^ °[^01|A10| A^0| C^CLisl^AlC^I q^^ 1^## 1 ^?JL|CK 0| 

60^ OlSOj ^ ^?JL|CK URm, -A1I01I EEh E^-E o|op|(^| qo| 

^^■i0| oic^3 ^Ail^Al -Ai# OHO| ^-yA|^. ^oh (^[[:^o^ qs^ ^ gl7iq 

q&^opi A^oh^ Aiqqi ^^q^Apiq q^^# 7iSo^i 7 ^ai 

A|S. 

qo^o| 7^^o| t## ^^A|op| qq qqo| 7 ^^ 7^g# a^#oM| a 

L|cK qq7^ ^M-b 7|i^ bAmMcK aap qs A^q 

EHb o|op| # q, qoh stq q:§ ^y^o\ §Ai bAl|-l m ^ SI^Mek 

§Ai bAl|£| 7|b£| i-go| laqqi fi^qAiq, Ahgq qoi ^m-& 
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XII ^^^^1 1 

^|opl SM-b u|i^ x|7i^ ^?1L|^K ab xi^b b ^A^^o\\ x^^^E|i Meil 

^?JL|^K ^Elb LH#b 0| 3b(^iei Ai-aaL|LK 0| o| -xii(^| q 

ieiElgi^M^K o| 2b b^E|2, ab qo|Eib 20192 5l 30^q ^7\^^z[, 

bo| 

b2b 0| 2Elb solb xl'^^^0|Elb Sl^K 0j2 0|°^ b 2ElbS ^^12 

X]^o\L\ -Mg oH 0 | #2m b 21-g# eiEK b2b o| 2b°l °|iSl oiq^q. 

b2b o| x[^7[ ■ia^|qbMbS,^q°^2°l bbbs,^b012 boi^Ai " 0 |op| 

b^oiAioi 2-a#°l -laiAiAl oJb o|op|"q qbi 2b-& ¥l°l Aibi ^o|Eib ^-S 21^1. b2b 
bb# xi|#$p| bq bS 2/ib m\ m 2a|7l 2-g# 91^1 o| 2bqAi - 

S b qo|Eib ta| SA|oix| oJ7iq 2 a|o1x| pJb b b22 2^2 22^ qb 7|2 o|ek 

b2b 0| §Mq q°l Alb opl-l[bo|^l- #b°^ 0|L|^# Aibq -Allfi]: 

2 b iAl 
^■2 

b2b 2b # 22# Alb# - oi- b22L|2 [0|L|-i Alb]: 

_2b2b 22 

_b22 22 

b2b Alb# 271# 222 El. [0|L|-M Albj: 

_Aib 

_ U|E|^ E]|0|s 

_2|bb 22b 
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0| ^^ 0 \\ ^|o^ *71 Pl^o^ ^C|^ E1|0|S EpI, 7|E1 

Xl^ ehOl 01L|E1 2|§ Xllo^^ H^i]: 


?l°l eiXll^Xl o\E]^^ l£| t - oicl^ 0|o| ol(^| ^-^o| ^E-|“01| S 

C^ol^ 


X^qXl Aig 


'dn 


^El“ ^oHxl 
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Appendix C 

Interview Participant Demographic Information 
Claremont School of Theology (CSX) 

1. Name:_ 

2. Age:_ 

3. Gender: _Female _Male _Other 

4. Where are you from? Where is your homeland?_ 

5. How long have you lived in South Korea?_ 

6. How long have you been married? _ 

7. What reasons did you have for marrying a Korean man? _ 

8. How did you meet and get married your husband? _ 

(personal dating, introduction of acquaintances, online dating, marriage brokers, etc.) 

9. What did you know about Korea before you married? _ 

10. How did you prepare yourself to live in Korea? _ 

(language, lifestyle, culture, and etc.) 

11. What is your first language?_ 

12. What language do you (mainly) speak with your household?_ 

13. How comfortable do you speak and read Korean?_ 

_Very fluently (No problem with speak and read Korean with any topic) 

_No problem with daily conversation 

_having a difficulty when I speak Korean 

_having a difficulty when 1 read Korean 

_having a difficulty when I read and speak Korean 

14. What was the hardest part of adapting to Korea? _ 

15. Your Educational Background: 

_Junior high school _Senior high school_^Associate degree 

_Bachelor’s degree _Master’s degree or beyond _Other 

16. Do you work?_Yes_No 

(if. Yes) What type of work do you do? 

_Work full-time _Work part-time 
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17. Does another family member work for a living?_Yes_No 

_Work full-time (#_) /_Work part-time (#_) 

(If more than one, please indicate number of family) 

18. Which of the following best describes your household financial situation? 

_After paying bills, 1 have enough money for special things that 1 want. 

_1 have enough money to pay bills, but little spare money to buy extra things. 

_1 have enough money to pay bills, but only because 1 cut back on things. 

_1 have difficulty paying the bills, no matter what 1 do. 

19. How long have you been attending your church? _ 

20. Do you have a special reason why you are attending that church? _ 

21. Do your family members attend that church? 

(If yes, who are they?) _ 

22. Contact information (If possible)_ 
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Appendix D 

Korean Translation of Interview Participant Demographic Information 

Claremont School of Theology (CSX) 


B-1] 

1. ^§1-51 O]^ :_ 

2. ylSl-51 91^ :_ 

3. ^§1-51 n a 7] _ 

4. ^iTA? 11441^ :ii^Tr 

5. 4^ §1-51 ^ll^^Rl^?_ 

6. 4^§l-lr 'g^l- 5lSm--S-?_ 

7. tt^’s’-^l-sl- ^’ttl '^l-n-71- _ 

8. ^4151 

(/UTl^ yl:\+, xiojo] ii7ll, -^Ely] nis>lE, 4^ 4iS7l 

9. 44§l-7l 4, 71§1-^ ?l-4-’=>ll 4§11 ^44: 4^1 _ 

10. ti4°114 4M §1-44 ^44^44 4§fl # 4 444.? 

(44, 4444, 44 44) 

11. 7l§l-5l £§144^?_ 

11 . 447> 7l-4°ll4 4S 4444 444 44444?_ 

12. 447> 444 74:1 sf 71444 444 44444? 


13. 444 44§1# ( 

#§l7l, 47l, #71, 47l) 4 

§14 #44 

# 4# 

44# 711 3 oil 471 ] 3 , 

13a) #§l7l: 

□ 

44 #4# □ #4# 

□ 44# 

□ #4 

44# 

13b) 471: 

□ 

44 44# □ #4# 

1 —1 —1 u 

□ 44 

a 2.-ar> 

“1 0 

13c) #4: 

□ 

44 44# □ 44# 

□ 44# 

□ #4 

tLa^-sr 

“1 0 

13c) #7l 

□ 

44 44# □ 44# 

□ 44# 

□ 44 

-1 D 

14. #4471 4# 4 

4, 

7l# 44## 4# 44444#? 




15. 4 §14 44444? 

□ 44 -in. 44 □ §i44-ia 44 □ 4444 44 

□ 44711 44-44 □ 44'-4 44- 0714 


16. 4§14 4711 44-4 7143. 4444? 

□ 4 (□ 44711, #4-4 ^4 □ 444, 4:^44 e#) □ 444 

17. 44 7l4# 4 ## 44 4§U 44 444 44^? Din 444 

□ 44711, #44 ^4(# )/□ 444, 4^44 ^4(# ) 

(4 4 444 44, 7l#4 4* 4 ^7113) 

18. 444 #471 444 7117^4-4# 714 4 B-714 44# 7ii3§ll#7ii3. 

□ 51# 444# 4## 44, 4# 471 4§1# 4# 44# 4 4# 44# 4# #4 44. 

□ s# 444# 4#4 44-4 ## 7143 4A4, 4# 471 4§1# 4# 44# 4 4# 
2:44 44 #4 44 . 

□ 4# 444# 4#4 #44 ## 7143 4®-4, 4# 471 4§1# 4# 44# 4 44. 

□ 4# 444# 41-# 44 4 4,2-4, 44 44# §14 #444. 

19. 4§14 44 ## 12## #4ia4-S-?_ 

20. 71 1244 #4§1# ### 4#7l 44-2?_ 
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21. 515] <^1 

22 . 
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Appendix E 

Questionnaire for Marriage Migrant Women in Korea 

1. How long have you been married? 

2. Where are you from? Where is your homeland? 

^t4^? hN^I-? 

3. What reasons did you have for marrying a Korean man? 

Til ^14^? 

4. Can you tell me the story of how you met and married your husband (personal dating, 
introduction through acquaintances, online dating, marriage brokers, etc.)? 

^ ^ 414 -^? 

(711 ^l-y^l 4^711, ^5i-<y t-iiys, 

5. What did you know about Korea before you got married? 

4^«l-7l ^ ^1^4 cflsi] <11:ji 

6. How did you learn about Korea? What materials did you use to learn about Korea? 

^1^4 ni§ii o]^7]] «114-7l ^Sll 

7. Could you tell me how you prepared yourself to live in Korea (language, lifestyle, culture, 
etc.)? 

^1^011 A) #7] y)Sl] o]^7]] ^ ^ o|q.j5_9 (<y 

7^, W ¥¥) 

8. What was the hardest part of adapting to Korea? 

ff^ollA) Al-g- -t nil, 7]-y- 

9. What has it been like to have a different language and culture from your husband? How 
has this influenced the relationship? 

^Cl^l t 4§ ^5]-# 7>AlJl <^ 1 ^ ytTil oil 

y^Tll nlAiq-fr,? 


10. Tell me a story that illustrates your relationship with your husband’s family members 
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(parents-in-law, husband’s siblings, elder relatives). 

^>lo]:7ll- SjAtl#, ?1 

at o(5^:&) 

11. Have you ever experienced domestic violence? Could you tell me what happened? 

12. What other sorts of violence or discrimination have you encountered in public or at 
work (verbal, physical, and emotional violence)? 

SI] ^ ^^o] 

13. When experiencing violence or discrimination, what help did you receive from a 
church? 

43] om -t Ufl, i]Z 5 ]^«-E) 

14. How was the help you received from the congregation useful or how was it not useful? 

S5]^E) uf^ o]>^7]] c^o] £^0] 5]A] ^$):V]-^? 

15. What would have improved its quality? 

y]Sl] ^<>]ol 7ll^5]c>]o]: Sl-r)-^? 

16. When you needed some help with a difficult situation, what other help did you receive 
from a church? 

c^o] n]]^ 575] o]] A) cfs 

17. How was the help you received from the congregation useful or how was it not useful? 

515] o]^7]] £^0] 5]5)v]-fr_? o]^7]] c^o] E]Al 

^? 

18. What would have improved its quality? 

y]s]] ^<^ 0 ] 7]1^e]'H*> «1-^^? 

19. If you have ever received counseling from a congregation, what was your problem or 
issue? 

4^^# ^ ^A]]^ ^<^o]5^^q77]-? 
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20. How was the counseling you received from the congregation helpful or how was it not 
useful? 

14^? 

21. What would have improved its quality? 

22. Finally, how do you evaluate the overall help you received from the church? 
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Appendix F 
Process of Coding 


Themes 

Representative Quotes 

Master Codes 

Relationship 

Our relationship was broken. We could not develop 
our marriage relationship because we could not have 
good conversations due to language problems. 

Eack of marital 
relationship 


My husband is always busy. So we do not have 
enough time to spend time and develop relationship. 

A lack of time 
to develop a 
relationship 


1 want to have good relationship with other members 
of multicultural community. 

Desire to 

develop 

relationship 


1 am worried that my daughter will not be able to 
develop her relationship with friends when she enters 
elementary school. 

Concern about 
relationship 


1 had a difficulty to have relationship because 1 did 
not trust people. However, 1 could recover my 
relationship skill with the support and care of my 
faith community members. 

Recovery of 
relationship 

Sense of 
belonging 

Senior members in my Bible study group love and 
take care of me. I feel accepted by this community 
when 1 receive care and love from them. 

Sense of 
inclusion 


1 think I am not family of them. I’m invisible. Even if 

I come and go, no one looks at me. I tried to talk, but 
no one tells me. Everybody just ignores me. 

Sense of 
exclusion 


Our children are Korean, but they are not recognized 
as Korean. They’re just recognized as multicultural 
kids. 

Isolation 


When I see my father-in-law taking care of me, I feel 
like I became his daughter. I think I’ve been accepted 
as a family. 

Being accepted 


Serving as the assistant made me feel happy because 
only member of church can do it. Although I am 
foreigner, my church let me do it. I think that my 
church accepts me as a member. 

Having 

membership in 
a faith 
community 

Spirituality 

My spirituality has been restored and developed by 
praying with members of my faith community in a 
divisional prayer meeting. 

Recovery of 
spirituality 


When I listen to the sermon of a senior pastor, I 
realize how I should live as a faithful Christian and 
this realization gives me spiritual animation. I believe 
this event is what happened inside me by the Holy 

Spiritual 

animation 
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Spirit. 



At that time, the Holy Spirit seemed to be with me. 1 
believe that the Holy Spirit has restored my heart. 

Experience of 
being with the 
Holy Spirit 


1 got a lot of spiritual help in worship. I thought that 
faith growth through worship was more important 
than fellowship. 1 want to develop more my 
spirituality. 

A desire for 

spiritual 

development 

Care and 
support 

1 have received food, daily necessities, payment of 
medical bills, and living expenses from the church. 

Support for 
living needs 


During process of my divorce, I received prayer, 
words of comfort, rice, food, and little money. 

Receiving 
diverse support 
from church 


My church has a Korean language school so children 
can learn Hangul (Korean). 

Korean 

language school 

Counseling 

1 received counseling from church. It gave me 
comforting and strength. 

Receiving 

counseling 


When I were spending hard time of my life, 1 
received emotional care from faith counseling with 
members of a faith community. 

Faith 

counseling 


1 hope my church can offer kids the counseling 
because they need someone to listen to their stories 
when they face difficulties like discrimination, 
bullying, and racism. 

Counseling for 
kids 


Our church has a mentoring program for children. 
Young volunteer teachers teach and counsel children. 
Kids get a lot of psychological stability. 

Mentoring 

program 


1 need counseling for my spirituality and emotional 
stability because 1 have not received Christian 
counseling. 

Need for 
Christian 
counseling 

Maladjustment 
to Korean life 

1 did not receive any information about Korea. So, it 
was really hard to begin new life in Korea. 

Lack of 
information 
about Korean 
life 


1 cannot receive any support from Korean 
government because my daughter is not Korean. So, 1 
have financial difficulty. 

Financial 

difficulties 

Language 

My husband did not want to learn English. So, 1 made 
decision not to learn Korean. Our communication was 
broken. 

Broken 

communication 


My Korean skill has not developed any more because 

Need someone 
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1 do not go to sehool and have friends with whom 1 
ean practice Korean. 1 have a difficulty to have 
eonversations with Koreans. I need friends to practice 
speaking Korean. 

to practice 
speaking 

Korean with 


1 need to improve my Korean skill because my 
husband wants me to work with him at department 
store. 

Desire to 
develop Korean 
skills 

Racism 

My kids are teased at sehool for their dark skin color, 
and sometimes they get bullied at school. 

Discrimination 
because of skin 
color 


1 went to another chureh for six years before coming 
to this church, and 1 felt that 1 was nothing there 
because nobody wanted to have communication with 
me. 1 think beeause I came from the Philippines. 

Inherent racism 

awareness 


1 went to the community center to get a job, and old 
Korean man said to me that foreigners come to Korea 
and take all our jobs. 

Experience of 
racial 

discrimination 

through 

language 

Violence 

Some Korean people yelled at me to “go back to your 
country.” 

Verbal violence 


When 1 fought with my husband, he threw things at 
me. 1 was so scared. 

Physical 

violence 

Gratitude 

When 1 had financial difficulty, I got a lot from the 
church. I was so grateful to the congregation, and 1 
believed that God helps me through hands of 
eongregation. 

Gratitude for 
God's assistance 


1 thank our church for providing multicultural 
worship and understanding and accepting 
multicultural women like me. 

Appreciation 
for the church’s 

care 
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Appendix G 

A Sample of Using a Journal for Epoche 


It is the day before going to meet the marriage immigrant women. Above all, during 
preparing for a meeting with these women, 1 have concerns about my thoughts toward them. 1 am 
worried that my thoughts about them might disturb the interview and misdirect my research. My 
preconceptions about them have been influenced by the dominant discourse in Korean society, 
which generally evaluates them in negative ways. Now 1 am going to write down my negative 
preconceptions about them because 1 think it is a way to suspend my negative thoughts when 1 
meet these women. 

My preconceived ideas about marriage immigrant women because of dominant 
discourses: women who choose marriage for a better life without love, needy women from poor 
countries, women without a higher education, passive care-seekers, victims of domestic violence, 
women who maintain an unhappy marriage, lives without purpose and dreams for life. 

After writing my thoughts, I was surprised that negative thoughts about marriage 
immigrant women were embedded in me. My negative thoughts about these marriage immigrant 
women could unconsciously affect the interview process. I will try to put those thoughts about 
these women in brackets and meet them from a curious point of view. I’ll try to learn new things 
that 1 didn’t know through their lived experiences. 
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Appendix H 

A Fictional Case Study of the Practice of Externalizing Conversation within Narrative 

Therapy 


Case: Amy’s Case 

Amy thinks her marriage ended in divorce because of her lack of patience and sacrifice. 
She thinks she is the problem, that she is the reason her life is difficult. She tries to practice 
patience and sacrifice in some circumstances. However, this sometimes makes life hard for her. 

Description of Amy 

Amy has lived in Korea for 13 years and has attended the church for 5 years. She has 
believed in God since her childhood. She attended the Unification Church in the Philippines 
before she came to Korea. Amy was aware that the Unification Church offers a matching 
program for Filipino women and Korean men. Amy believed that Korea was blessed by God, and 
she wanted to marry a Korean man. She wanted to have an ideal family in Korea, but she could 
not make her dream come true because of her lack of preparation to help her adapt to her new 
life and a lack of resources to help her in her life. She had frequent quarrels with her husband 
over language issues, which caused further alienation in their relationship. She confessed that she 
was hurt by her husband’s inconsiderate attitude toward her and his indifference toward her. 
Moreover, due to the wounds she received from her husband, she said she did not try to adopt the 
Korean culture and lifestyle or learn Korean. Eventually, she ended her five-year marriage to her 
husband with a divorce. 

After the divorce, she met a US soldier stationed in South Korea and began living with 
him. Amy had a baby with him. After her daughter was bom, he left her, but he promised to 
come back to Korea to get her and her daughter. However, six years later, he had still not 
appeared. She did not receive Korean citizenship during her marriage to her Korean husband, 
and her daughter was bom in South Korea but was not granted Korean citizenship because her 
father was not Korean. They live in Korea as foreigners, and they do not receive care and 
financial support from the Korean government because they do not have Korean citizenship. This 
situation has made the lives of Amy and her daughter difficult; they live in poverty. 

In this difficult situation, Amy was introduced to the church by her friend and attended this 
church. She has received financial support and various forms of care from this church. The 
various types of support have allowed her to find emotional stability. Most of all, she confessed 
that her faith has been restored again through the dedication, love, and prayers of the 
multicultural ministry team. Since then, she has participated in all the services and Bible studies 
in order to develop her faith. She attends the main worship service on Sunday and likes to listens 
to the senior preacher’s sermons because she is spiritually impressed by his sermons. Moreover, 
she believes that living according to the senior pastor’s sermons will preserve and develop her 
faith. 
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However, Amy believes that she was not faithful because of her lack of patience and 
sacrifice. Amy stated that her marriage ended in divorce because she failed to sacrifice herself 
and to practice patience in her relationship with her husband. She blames herself and thinks she 
was the problem. She thinks her life would not have become so hard if she had endured her 
difficulties with patience during her marriage to her Korean husband. Her problem-laden stories 
have influenced her life, including her personality, relationships, and faith. For example, Amy 
tries to avoid the problem rather than solve it when there are conflicts in the multicultural 
community in her church. 

Therapeutic Goal 

Amy emphasized her story of regret over the failure of her ideal marriage and blames 
herself. She believes that she is the one who has made her life difficult. It seems she has not 
found preferred stories of her life while she has been experiencing difficulties in her life. In other 
words, she has been affected by problem-saturated stories that have limited her life. This 
therapeutic practice aims to separate her from stories saturated with problems and to help her 
find alternative stories that have the ability to transform her perspective on her life into a positive 
and hopeful one. 

For this therapeutic goal, I will use externalizing conversation to separate Amy from the 
problem. This is the first step to help Amy find her preferred stories for her life. Externalizing 
conversation is a way of objectifying problems and opposing the idea that life’s problems 
represent the essence of one’s identity. Moreover, the theory of externalizing conversation holds 
that when a problem exists separately from an individual and an individual is not intertwined 
with a negative and limited narrative of the individual’s identity, new possibilities for solving the 
problem emerge. Externalizing the problem for Amy will be concretely accomplished through 
the four categories of a statement of position map. 

1. Negotiating a particular 

At this first stage. I’ll help Amy describe in abundance the difficulties and problems she 
experiences. It is a way to define the problem in Amy’s own words. 

Counselor: Amy, you’re trying to practice patience and sacrifice yourself to be a faithful 
Christian although it is hard for you to do so, right? 

Amy: Yes. 

Counselor: What do you think about practicing patience and sacrificing yourself while living 
under pressure? 

Amy: Um. It is hard because I like to express my thoughts and opinions clearly, but I can't. 

Counselor: Why do you think you need to practice patience and sacrifice yourself? Why do you 
think you’re going to have to do that? 

Amy: Because people who have good beliefs practice patience and sacrifice themselves for 
others. 
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Counselor: As 1 understand it, you want to be a person with a good faith. So you’re really trying 
hard to put your patience and your sacrifice into practice. 

Amy: Yes, right. 

Counselor: Where did you receive this thinking from? From your family, your community, a 
faith community? 

Amy: 1 like to listen to the senior pastor’s sermons because his preaching inspires me to have the 
spiritual life of a good Christian. From the senior pastor’s sermons, 1 heard a story that says that 
people of good faith, when they are in difficult and hard situations, are patient and sometimes 
sacrifice themselves. God knows that they have endured the hard times well with their good faith, 
and God blesses them. 

Counselor: Do you want to receive blessings from God? 

Amy: Yes, 1 want to be blessed by God. 

Counselor: What does it mean to you to be blessed by God? 

Amy: 1 did not have patience and sacrificed myself when I lived with my husband. So, 1 was not 
blessed by God. 1 ended my marriage with a divorce. 

Counselor: What does it mean to you to be patient and sacrifice yourself to be blessed? 

Amy: I think it’s a way to be blessed, but it’s really hard to put up with when I’m going through 
something unfair. Sometimes 1 feel like I’m losing myself because I give up what I want and 
listen to what others want. 

Counselor: It seems like the way of a good Christian to bear suffering and to sacrifice, but what 
should we think about those things that cause you to lose yourself or that make you feel bad? 
What can we call practices that make you a true Christian but also cause you to lose your 
identity? 

Amy: Um. I think it’d be nice to call them Pressure. 

Counselor: O.K. Good. Let’s call those practices “Pressure” from now on. 

In the process of describing the problem, Amy recognizes that her unique knowledge of 
and ideas about the problem have the potential to solve the problem, and she is given a sense of 
power over the problem, rather than being overwhelmed by the problem. 

2, Mapping the effects of the problem 

The second step is to address the question of how Amy’s problems affect her life. In this 
second phase, four areas are often included to identify the impact of the problem: (1) work, 
school, and peer group; (2) relationships with family and friends; (3) identity, including life 
purpose, desires, and values; (4) future planning and possibilities. I will look at how Amy’s 
problems affect her life in the church community that has become a major part of her life at this 
stage. 
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Counselor: Amy. I know that you spend most of your time in church and your main relationships 
are with members of your church. How does Pressure affect your relationships? How does 
Pressure act when you meet members of the faith community? 

Amy: Pressure wants me to be patient and sacrifice myself. 

Counselor: When Pressure asks you to be patient and sacrifice yourself, what do you do? 

Amy: 1 try to not talk much in the group. 

Counselor: What does that mean? Why do you try to not talk much? 

Amy: While having conversations with other members, 1 do not talk much because 1 don’t want 
to hurt other people’s feelings. When we talk, our thoughts and opinions can be different. 
Sometimes, disputes can arise due to differences of opinion, which can hurt each other’s feelings. 

Counselor: Where did you receive this idea from? 

Amy: From my experiences in my marriage with my ex-husband. 

Counselor: Can you tell me a little more about it? How did those experiences affect you? 

Amy: As 1 said, my lack of patience and sacrifice caused frequent arguments, hurt our feelings, 
and broke my relationship with my husband. So, 1 don’t want to hurt other people’s feelings or 
break my relationship with them. That’s why 1 don’t talk much, and I accept and follow others’ 
ideas. 

Counselor: How do being patient and sacrificing yourself affect your relationships with members 
of the faith community? 

Amy: 1 maintain a normal relationship with them, without any problems in our relationship. 
Counselor: What does a “normal” relationship mean? 

Amy: It’s just a relationship. 

In this step, Amy was given a chance to think about the influence of Pressure on her 
relationships with the members of her faith community. Amy came to think and speak about the 
consequences and effects of the relationships created under the influence of Pressure. This 
therapeutic process became a way to enhance externalizing conversation. In other words, the 
process showed that Amy was increasingly moving away from the internalized conversation that 
she was familiar with. 

3. Evaluating the effects of the problem’s activities 

The third step will enable Amy to evaluate the way Pressure works and how Pressure 
affects her life. At this stage, Amy will be asked a variety of questions like, “Are you O.K. with 
Pressure acting this way in your life?” “What position do you take in this situation?” “Is it good 
or bad for the situation to develop this way?” 

Counselor: You seem to practice being patient and sacrificing yourself to maintain good 
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relationships with people. And those practices conducted by Pressure are allowing you to 
maintain your relationships without any troubles. 

Amy: Yes, that’s it. 

Counselor: Okay, what is this like for you? 

Amy: What do you mean? 

Counselor: Um. How is this for you? Are you O.K. with Pressure acting this way in your life? 
What’s your position on this? 

Amy: Um. 1 like that Pressure guides me and allows me to keep relationships with people. But 1 
don’t like everything Pressure does because Pressure makes my relationships ordinary. 

Counselor: What do you mean by “ordinary”? 

Amy: They are simple. 

Counselor: You don’t always like Pressure? You don’t like the ordinary relationships created by 
Pressure? 

Amy: No, 1 don’t like it, and it doesn’t help me. 

Counselor: Could you say a bit more about your experiences of this? 

Amy: 1 have kept relationships with others without troubles, but 1 can’t develop closer and 
deeper relationship with others. 

Counselor: You have the idea that Pressure both helps you and does not help you. 

Amy: Yes, 1 think so. 

In this step, Amy had a chance to assess “Pressure” in many ways. Amy has a complex 
understanding of the effects of Pressure and a complex evaluation of it. In other words, Amy 
gave a positive assessment of the maintenance of relationships with other people, but she had a 
negative assessment of the continuation of ordinary relationships created by Pressure. 

4, Justifying the evaluation 

The final step of externalizing conversation is to ask about the reasons for Amy’s 
assessment through questions like, “Why are you okay with that?” “Why isn’t it OK for you?” 
“Why do you take that evaluative position?” Such questions will help Amy pay attention to and 
recognize the intentions, aspirations, pursuits, and dreams she is aiming for in life. 

Counselor: Amy, 1 am wondering how you came to your position on Pressure. You have a 
positive and a negative evaluation about the influence of Pressure on your relationships. Which 
of the two evaluations do you find more interesting? Which of the two assessments do you want 
to say more about? 

Amy: 1 want to talk about my negative assessment of Pressure because I have not had a chance to 
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evaluate the effect of Pressure in my life. Moreover, I am surprised at myself for making a 
negative assessment of it. 

Counselor: Okay, you are interested in knowing and saying more about your negative evaluation 
of Pressure. Why do you think Pressure does not help you? 

Amy: Because Pressure seems to hinder the development of my relationships. 

Counselor: Could you tell me about a time when Pressure hindered the development of a 
relationship? 

Amy: Pressure makes me an ordinary person and allows me to have ordinary relationships. In 
other words, other people are not interested in me because I’m always quiet and not fun at 
meetings. Therefore, I cannot develop intimate relationships with others. 

Counselor: I see. You want to develop close relationships with others and you don’t like the 
ordinary relationships created by Pressure. 

Amy: Yes, I’d like to have closer and deeper relationships with people, but that doesn’t happen. 

Counselor: Have you had any experience with developing intimate relationships that were not 
created by Pressure in your life? 

Amy: Yes, before I came to Korea, I had close relationships in the Philippines. 

Counselor: So, could we talk about how those close relationships were formed and maintained? 

In this stage, Amy shared the lived experiences that could provide a basis for her 
assessment of Pressure. While she shared her experiences, she revealed what she values in her 
life and the purpose of life she seeks, and she developed a clearer picture of the nature of the 
problem of Pressure. 

In externalizing conversation, Amy was not only able to redefine her relationship with her 
problem, but she was also enabled to recognize separately the opinions the problem has about her 
identity development. In other words, externalizing conversation opened up many possibilities 
for Amy, who had lost hope for her life. She was able to define her identity again, to newly 
experience her story from a different perspective, and to pursue what she values in life. 
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